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AND BROADWAY. 


GILBRATGRE SEC. 


POETS, BEWARE. 
BY T. H. BaYLy. 

Brom the Musical Bijou. 
Poets, beware! never compare 
Woman with aught on earth or in air. 
Earth may be bright, air may be light, 
But brightness and lightness in woman unite. 
Can you suppose eyes are like sloes, 
Or that her blushes resemble the rose, — 
Where shall we seek for sioes that can speak, 
Or roses that rival an eloquent cheek ? 


Surely you ne’er saw lilies so fair 

As the forehead that peeps through the curls of her baiv ; 
Surely her lips red rubies eclipse 

The cora' she wears, and the nectar she sips! 

Birds in the spring, sweetly may sing, 

But woman adage better than birds on the wing— 

‘Then Puets beware! never compare 

Woman with aaght on earth or in air! 








THE SONNET. 
From the Spanish of Lope de Vega. 
Violante says, a Sonnet I must write,— 
I never felt so frighten'’d as to-day :— 
A sonnet mast have fourteen lines, they saye 
Behold! while joking,.three I’ve finish’d quite. 


While groping fora word to rhyme aright, 
The second guatrain is half-writtea—nay, 
When to the frst tiercet I’ve found my way, 

‘There’s nothing in the quatrains can me fright 

_\ Now for the first Hereet; Iebou!d suppose 

“That in the proper style [ have begun it, 

¢ Since with this line I bring it to a close. 


Now for the second: lo! I enter on it— 
Methinks I’m in tbe thirteenth line-—here goes 
The fourteenth—count them »—right—a perfect Sennuct! 


W. Hi. 


THE CRUISE OF H. M.S. TORCH. 

7 The first part of this cruise, and its stirring incidents in an action 
with an American frigate, our readers may recollect under the title ‘A 
Scene off Bermuda.” 

I was the mate of the morning watch, and, as day dawned, I had 
amased myself with other younkers over the side, examining the shot 
holes and other injuries sustained from the fire of the frigate, and con- 
trasting the clean, sharp, well-defined apertures, made by the 24lb. shot 
from the long guns, with tue bruised and splintered ones from the 32Ib. 
carronades; but the men bad begun to wash down the decks, and the 
lirst gush of clotted blood and water from the scuppers fairly turned me 
sick. I turned away, when Mr. Kennedy, our gunner, a good steady 
old Scotchinan, with whom I was a bit of a favourite, came up to me— 
‘Mr. Cringle, the Captain has sent for you; poor Mr. Johnstone is fast 
going, he wants to see you.” 

I knew my young messmate had been wounded, for I had seen him 
carried below after the frigate’s second broadside ; bat the excitement 
of a boy, who had never smelled powder fired in anger before, had 
kept me on deck the whole night, and it never once occurred to me to 
ask for him, until the old gunner spoke. 

[ hastened down to our small confined birth, and there I saw 2 sight 
that quickly brought me to myself. Poor Johnstone was indesd coing; 
a grape shot had struck him, and torn his belly open. There Wve iny in 
his bloody hammock on the deck, pale and motionless as if he had el- 
ready departed, except a slight twitching at the corners of his jouth, 
and a convulsive contraction and distension of his nostrils. His brawn 
ringlets still clustered over his marble forehead, but they were drenched 
in the cold sweat of death. "Phe surgeon could do nothing for him, and 
had left bin; but our old captain—bless him for it—I little expected, 
?vom his usual crusty bearing, to find him so employed—bad knelt by 
uis side, and, whilst he read from the Prayer-book one of those beauti- 
ful petitions in our church service to Almighty God, for mercy to the 
passing soul of one so young, and so early cut off, the tears trickled 
down the old man’s cheeks, and filled the furrows worn in them by the 
‘washing up of many a salt spray. On the ether side of his narrow bed, 
tomenting the rigid museles of his neck and chest, sate Misthress Con- 
uolly, one of three women on board—a rough enough creature, heaven 
knows, in common weather; but her stifled sobs shewed that the mourn. 
ful sight had stirred tp all the woman within her. She had opeued the 
bosom of the poor boy’s shirt, and untying the ribbon that fastened a 
small gold crucifix reund his neck, she placed itin hiscoldhand. The 
young midshipman was ofa respeetable family in Limerick, ber native 
place, and a Catholic—another strand of the cord that bound her to 
him. When the Captain finished reading, he bent over the departing 
youth, and kissed his cheek. “‘ Your yoong messmate just now desired 
to see you, Mr. Cringie, but it is too late, he is insensible and dying.” 
W hilst he spoke, a strong shiver passed through the boy's frame, his 
Lace became slightly convulsed, and all was over! ‘Phe Captain rose, 
and Connolly, with a delicacy of feeling which many might not have 
jooked for in her situation, spread one of our clean mess table-cloths 


overthe body. “And is it really gone you are, m or dear boy !”’ 
jorgetting all difference of rank in the fullness of her heart. “ Who will 


this fo your mother, aud noliody heré to wake you Dut ould Gate 
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ochon |” 
| But enough and to spare of this piping work. The boatswain’s whis- 
tle now called me to the gangway, to superintend the handing up, from 
a shore boat alongside, a supply of the grand staples of the island— 
| dacks and onions. Whe three ’Mudians in her were characteristic sam- 
| ples of the inhabitants. Their faces and skins, where exposed, were not 
tanned, but absolutely burat into a fiery-red colour by the sun. 
i The word had been passed to get six of the larboard guns and all the 
? shot over to the other side, to give the brig a list of a streak or two astar- 
' board, so that the stage on which the carpenter and his crew were at 
, work over the side, stopping the shot holes about the water line, might 
| swing clear of the wash of the sea. I had jumped from the nettings, 
where I was perched, te assist in unbolting one of the carronade slides, 
| when I slipped and capsized against a peg sticking oat of one of the 
| scuppers. ttebk it for something else, and damned the ring-bolt incon- 
‘tinently. Caboose, the cook, was passing with bis mate, a Jamaica ne- 
cro of the name of Jobncrow. at thetime. ‘“ Don’t damn the remains 
| of your fellow-mortals, Master Cringle ; that is my leg.’’ The eook of 
: a man-of-war is no small beer, he is his Majesty’s warrant officer, a much 
' bigger wig than a poor little mid, with whom it is eondeseension on 
his part to jest. } 

It seems to be a sort of rule, that no old sailor who has not lost a 
| limb, or an eye at least, shall be eligible to the office; but as the kind 
of maiming is so far circumscribed that all cooks must have two arms, 
} a laughebie proportion of them have but one leg. Besides the honour, 
| the perquisites are good; accordingly, all old quartermasters, captains 
| of tops, &c., look forward to the cookdom, as the cardinals look to the 
{ popedom; and really there is some analogy between them, for neither 
_are preferred frem any especial fitness for the office. A cardinal is 
| made pope because he is old, infirm, and imbecile,—our friend Caboose 
' was made cook becanse he had been Lord Nelson’s coxswain, was a 

drunken rascal, and had a wooden leg; for, as to his gastronomical 
| qualifications, he knew no more of the science than just sufficient to 
‘ watch the copper where the salt junk and potatoes were boiling. Hav- 
ing been a little in the wind overnight, he had quartered himself, in the 
. superabnadance of bis here's, .t 2 gun where he bad no business to 
|) be, and if running ft Out, We ned fowered tie ioe ia & eeorpyper halo, en 
{ fast that there was no extricating him; and notwithstanding his piteous 
| entreaty ‘to be eased out bandsomely, as the leg was made oat of a 
| plank of the Victory, and the ring at the end out of one of her bolts,”’ 
the captain of the gun finding. after a stout pall, that the man was like 
to come ‘‘ home in his hand without the leg,” was foreed * to break bim 
short off,” as he phrased it, to get him oat of the way, and let the car. 
riage traverse. In the morning when he sobered, he bad quite forgot- 
ten where the leg was, and how he broke it ; he therefore got Kelson to 
splice the stamp with the butt-end of a mop; but in the hurry it had 
been left three inches too my so he had to jerk bimself up to the top 
of his peg at every step. ‘Phe Doctor, glad to breathe the fresh air after 
the horrible work he had gone through, was leaning over the side 
speaking to Kelson. When ] fell, he turned round and drew Cookee’s 
fire on himself. «‘ Doctor, you have not prescribed for me yet.”—* No, 
Caboose, I have not; what is wrong?”—* Wrong, sir? why, I have 
lost my leg, and the Captain’s clerk saysT am not in the Return !— 
Look bors, sir, had Doctor Kelson not coopered me, where sheald 1 
have been 7—Whiy, Doctor, had I been looked after, amputation might 
have been unnecessary; a fish might have done, whereas Thave had to 
be spliced.’ He was here cut short by the voice of his mate, who had 
fone forward to siay a pig for the gunroom mess. “Ob, Lad, oh !— 
Tassa Caboose !~-Dem dam Yankee !—De Purser killed, massa!—Dem 
shoot him troo de head!—Oh, Lad!” Captain Deadeye had come on 
deck. ‘You, Johncrow, what ts wrong with you?”—* Why, de 
Purser killed, Captain, dat all.”—* Parser killed ?—Doeter, is Bice 
all hurt?” "Preenail could stand it nolonger. “ No, Sir, no; itis one 
of the gun-room pigs that we shipped at Halifax three ernises ago; I 
am sure 1 don’t now how be survived one, but the seaman took a fancy 
to him and nicknamed him the purser. You know, sir, they make pets 
of any thing, and every thing, at a pinch !” 
Here Johncrow drew the carcass from the hog-pen, and sure enough 
a shot had cut the poor Purser’s head nearly off. Blackee looked at 
him with a most whimsical expression ; they say no one ean fathom a 
negro’s affection for a pig. ‘‘ Poor Purser! de people call him Purser, 
sir, because him knowing chap; him cabbage all de grub, slush, and 
stuff in him own corner, and give only de smail bit, and de bad piece, 
to de oder pig ; so, Captain”—Splinter saw the poor fellow was like 
to getinto a scrape. “Phat will do, Johncrow—forward with you 
now, and lend a hand tocat the anchor.—-All handsupanchor!” ‘Phe 
boatswain’s hoarse voice repeated the command, and he in turn was 
re-echoed by his mates; the capstan wasmanned, and the crew stamp- 
ed round to a point of war most villainously performed by a bad drum- 
mer and a worse fifer, in as high glee as if those who were killed had 
been snug and well in their hammocks on the berth-deck, in place of 
atthe bottom of the sea, with each a shot at his feet. We weighed, 
and began to work up, tack and tack, towards the island of Ireland, 
where the arsenal is, amongst a perfect labyrinth of shoals, through 
which the ’Mudian pilot cunned the ship with great skill, taking his 
stand? to our no small wonderment, not at the gangway or poop, as 
usual, baton the bowsprit end, so that he might see the reches under 
foot, and shun them accordingly, for they are so steep and numerons, 
(they look like large &sh in the clear water,) and the channel isso intri- 
cate, tbat you have to go qnite close tothem. At noon we arrived at 

the anchorage, and hauled our moorings on board. 

re 
THE MARCH OF MIND: 
A TALB OF CRUTCHED-FRIARS. 

Mr. Job Spimkins, grocer and vestryman of Crutehed-Friars, was a 
}stout, easy, good-natured, middle-aged gentleman, who—to adopt a 
mercantile phrase—-was “ wel) to doin the world,” and had long barge 
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Connolly, and no time will they be giving me, nor whiskey—Ochon !! an exemplary character throughout his ward for sobriety, punctuality 
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civility, and all those homely but well-wearing qualities which we are 
apt to associate with trade. Punctuality, however, was the one lead- 
ing feature of his mind, which he carried to so extravagant a height, 
that having formed a scale of moral duties, be -had placed it in the 
very front rank, side by side with honesty—or the art of driving # good 
bargain—and just two above temperance, soberness, and chastity. 
Even in his social hours, this peculiar trait of cheracter decided his 
redilections; for notwithstanding he was much given to keeping up 
casts and holidays, and bad a high respect for Michaelmas-Day, 
Christmas-Day, Twelth-Day, New-Year’s-Day, &c., yet he always ex- 





- | judge for himself with his own eyes’—a feat which he would infallibly 


pressed an indifferent opinion of Easter, because, like an Irishman’s 
pay-day, it was seldom or never punctual. Next to this engrossing 
hobby was our citizen’s abhorrence of poetry, an abhorrence which he 
extended with considerate impartiality to every branch of literature. 
Bot Dr. Franklin’s works formed an exception. He pronounced hie 
commercial mexims to be the chefs-d’ cuvre of genius, and used to set 
them as large iext-copies for his son, when he and the scbool-bill came 
home together for the holidays from Dr. Thickskull’s academy at 
Camberwell. But poetry our prosaic citizen could not for the life of 
him abide it. The only good thing, he used to say he ever yet saw 
in verse was the Rule of Fhree: and the only rhymes that bad the 
slightest reason to recommend them, were “ Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember.” : 
To these opinions Mrs. Spimkins, like a dutiful wife, never failed 
torespond, Amen. In person, this good lady was short and stoutly’ 
titbered, with a fece on which lay the full sunshine of prosperity, in 
one broad anvaried grin. Three children were her’s: three “ dear, 
delightful children,” as their grandmother by the father’s side never 
failed to declare, when punctually every New-Year's-Day, she foe 
sentedthem each with a five-shilling-piece, wrapt upin gilt-edged 
note-paper. ‘Thomas, the eldest, was a slim, sickly youth, easy, con~ 
| ceited, andeighteen ; Mertha, the second, was a maiden of more sen~ 
| sibility than beauty ; while Sophy, the youngest and sprightliest, to ae 
| considerable portion of the maternal simper and (he paternal cirw 
| cumferenee, added a fine expanse of foot, which spreading out semi- 
| ciwculagly, like « tady’s fan, at the toes gave 2 pecaliarsveight and safety’ 
to Ser treet 

| The habits of this amiable family were +o ine fuli #3 wusseeming at 
their mannets. They dined at one o’clock, with the onsontee of San- 

| days, when the discussion of the roast or boiled was, for fashion sake, 
| adjourned to five ; took tea at six; supped at nine ; and retired to rest 
jatten. The Sabbeth, however, was aday not less of fashion than of 
luxury. ‘The young folks—Thomas, especially, who was growing, and 
wanted nourishment—were then indulged with two glasses of port wine- 
after dinner ; and, at tea-time, were made happy in the privilege of a. 
“ blow out” with one or more friendly neighbours. Once every year- 
they went half-price to the Christmas pantomimes,a memorable epoch, 
which never failed to deprive them of sleep and disorganize their ner- 
vous system for at least a fortnight beforehand. Such were the habits 
of the Spimkins’ family, a family rich, respectable, and orderly, until?! 
the March of Mind, which our modern philosophers are striving 60+ 
hard to expedite, reduced them from wealth to poverty; and, from; 
—- been the pride, compelled (hem to become the pity of Crutched- 
riars. 
Every one must remember the strange, bewildering enthusiasm ex 
cited by Sir Walter Scott's first appearance as a novelist. All the 
world was Scott-struck. His songs were set to music; fair hands painted 
fire-screens from his incidents; play-wrights dramatized his heroes; and 
even the great Mr. Alderman Dobbs himself was so enraptured witli, 
his descriptions of Highland scenery, that be actually took an inside 
place in the Inverness mail, in order as he shrewdly remarked, ‘to 





have aceomplished, but fortwo reasons; first, that the coach passed the 
most picturesque part of the highlands in the night-time ; secondly, that 
the worthy alderman himself fell fast asleep during the best part of his 
journey. He returned home, however, as might have been expected, 
in ecstacies. 

Among the number of those who caught this poetic influenzain its 
most alarming form, were the two Misses Spinks, daughters of Mr. 
Commoa-Council Spinks, once a mighty man on Change, but who 
had lately retired from business to enjoy life, alternately at his town 
house in Crutched-Friars, and his charming summer villa at Newing- 
ton Butts, near the Montpellier Tea Gardens, As these young ladie= 
lived next door to Mr. Spimkins, and cultivated the gentilities of 
society—~a little neutralized, perhaps by the circumstance of their 
indulging in certain pleonastic peculiarities of aspiration, by virtue or 
which the substantive ‘‘ air’ would be accommodated with an A, and 
the adverb “ very” be transformed into a wherry—it may reasonably 
be inferred that they were much looked up to by their neighbours. 
The Misses Spimkins, in particular, took pattern by them in all things. 
They were the standards by whieh, in secret, they regulated their de. 
meanor—the mirror in which they longed to see themselves at full- 
length reflected. 

Things were in this state, when one morning Miss Spinks, a young, 
lady of agrave and intellectual cast of mind, with a face broad at the 
forehead and peaked at the chin, like a kite, called at the Spimkinses 
for the purpose of inquiring the character of a servant maid. The 
Spimkinses were delighted by such condescension. Miss Spinks was 
such a charming young woman! such a dear creature !—so well bred, 
so well dressed, and above all, so well-informed! Such, for at least a 
month afterwards, was the hourly topic of conversation at the grocer’s 
table: it came up with the breakfast-tray, it helped to digest the din- 
ner, it served as Anight-cap alter supper, until at length old Spimkins, 
in consideration of his neighbour's importanee, was prevailed on to. 
depart so far from his homely notions ot household economy, as to al- 
low his wife and children to retorn Miss Spinks’ visit. In due time 





both pabtits, a3 a matter of course, becathe intimate ; but as literature 
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was all the rage at the Common Covuncilman’s, ths Misses Spimkins 
were for a time at fault, until a seasonable supply of novels, procured 
secretly from a fashions ble publisher in the Minories, enabled them to 
converse on a more equal footing. 

It was about this period that the Third Series of the Tales of My Land- 
Jord d. The Spinkses who had beard from Alderman Dobbs 
that the descriptions were “‘ nocommon like natur,” of course read it; 
so of necessity did the Spimkinses; and, as Miss Spinks kept an «l- 
bum, it came to pass that she one day commissioned ‘Thomas Spim- 
kins to copy into ita few of the most notable ae On what 
slight circumstantes do the leading events of life depend! The youth, 
delighted with his task, ventured, after concluding if, to interpolate 
some stanzus of his own; Miss Spinks inquired who was the author ; 
when Tom, blushing, like Mrs. Malaprop, ‘confessed the soft im- 
peachment,” was instantly pronounced @ genius, and as such iv« o- 
duced by the Spinkses to all their bigh acquaintances. 

Genins! What a fatal talisman exists in that portentous word! 
flow many industrious families has it led’astray! How much common 
sense has it shipwrecked! Ilow many prospects, once bright and im- 
posing, has it utterly, incurably blighted ! 

Astonished at her son’s promise, dazzled by the hopes of his prefer- 
ment, all Mrs. Spimkins’s usual good sense foreuok her. The wisdom 
of the world was lost in the feelings of a mother. She gave play at 
once fo the most ambitious expectations, and resolved henceforth not 
to let an hour escape without striving to inoculate her husband. With 
his view, she called every possible resource to her aid. She appeal- 
ed to his affection as a father, to his pride asa man; she pointed out 
the Injustice, not to say the inhumanity, of thwarting the genius of 
‘Thomas; she talked of his wealth, his deserts, his dignities; and, 
finally, by some miracte, for which I have never yet been able to ac- 
count, persuaded the old gentteman to relax so liberally in his anti- 
poetic notions, as to dispatch Thomas to Osford, where he would in- 
fallibly bave gained the prize poem, had it not, by some enaccounta- 
ble mistake, been transferred to another. 

It is from this period that the historian of the Spimkinses must date 
their decline and fall. ‘Thomas returned home in due time from the 
University, a finished genius, but as poor as such geniuses are apt to 
be; while his father, who now began to repent having sent him there, 
proposed buying him a share in a grocer’s shopat Whitechapel. But 
the gifted youth disdained such base employment. Te had a sou! 
above figs! What, Thomas Spimkins, Esq., of Brazen Nose, author of 
a poem which was within an inch of gaining the Chancellor's Prize, 
stand behind the counter in a white apron, an$wering the demands of 
some uneducated customer for “a quarter of a pound of mvist sugar, 
and change for sixpence!” Impossible! the idea was revolting to hu- 
manity ! 

Nevertheless, something must be done; one cannotlive upon gen- 
tility, even though certificated at Oxford. Old Spimkins was precise- 
ly of this way of thinking : sO, asa next resource, proposed articling 
his son to an attorney. But here again a difficulty presented itseli. 
The basiness of a solicitor requires. it is well known, the impudence 
of a Yorkshire post-boy—whereas Thomas was diffidence itself. Law, 
then, was ont of the question: the charch presented equal impedi- 
ments; the navy, though respectable, was inappropriate; the army 
ruinously expensive. In this exigence, nothing remained but litera- 
ture; to which, after many an urgent, impassioned, but fruitless re- 
monstrance from his father, the young man finaily resolved to addict 
himself. Meanwhile, bis kind patrons, the Spinkses, thinking natural- 
Jy enough that genius should vegetate among congenial scenery, took 
him on a visit to their vilia at Newington Butts, where, in a romantic 
summer-house, built up of red bricks and oyster shells, he gave veot 
to some of the sweetest stanzas imaginable. One of these, inspired 
by that poetic ceremony, the Lord Mayor’s Show, fell accidentally into 
the hands of his Lordship himself, who pronounced the author to be 
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‘a clever fellow, and one as knew what’s what.” This opinion, de- 
livered in public by so great a judge. soon made the round of Cratch- 
ed-Friars; so that, whenever Thomas chanced to make his appear- 
ance, the very shop-boys would whispef admiringly after him, “ 1 say, 
Jack, there goes a poet!” 

Behold, then, our sensitive minstrel, the pride of his npighbourbood, 
the “ young Astyanax” of his family! As such, it heokme him to af 
fect ectentricity. Accordingly, he grew ‘melancholy and gentleman- 
like,” eschewed his cravat, and even advised his fatherto addict bim- 
self to Scottand Byron. But the old gentleman wineed exeedingly 
at this proposal. Recollections of a poetic apprentice he once bad, 
who had for some months carried on a very irregular flirtation with 
the till, came thronging fast upon bis mind, and spurred him at once to 
arefusal. But what can resist the eternal solicitations of the shrewd- 
ersex? By day his daughter, by night his wife, kept teasing him into 
gradual compliance with their wishes. First he was prevailed on to 
dine at five, instead of two o'clock; secondly, to listen to his daugh- 
ter’s execution of “Oh! ’tis love, ’tis love!” sung with a twist of 
the month peculiarly provocative of that passion; and, lastly (the 
severest cut of all), to give conversaziones to his son’s literary ac- 
quaintances. ; 

At these parties a strange and talented group never failed to present 
themselves. All were men of genius, but exhibited, in their respec- 
tive persons, proofs of the amazing rancour that subsists between 
genius and gentility. Among them was a lively Irishman, named 
O’Biarney, a reporter for the daily press, with sandy hait, a nose that 
turned up like a fish-hook, and a mouth which, from its extensive di- 
mensions, alforded the most copious facilities for grimning. ‘This 
promising young Papist, whose estates unfortunately lay in the most 

Protestant part of Ireland, was the very gem of Mr. Spimkins’ par- 
ties; and, as he mixed much in fashionable society, and conld beat 
even a negro tn dancing. his presence never failed to create a lively 
sensation at Crutched-friars. Another of the old gentleman’s guests 
was a rising versifier of twenty-two, whose appearance would have 
been sentiment itself, had not a pair of dingy whiskers, which grew 
back towards bis ears, as if enamoured of the latter’s unusual length, 
given him a slight touch of the grotesque. As it was, his fine, open, 
full-blown face, resembled a cherub on a country tomb-stone. It 
would be injustice to acknowledged ability were I here to omit the 
mention of another poet, whose genius taking an usorious torn, ex. 
ploded in admiring apostrophes to his wife. This bard displayed in- 
finite sweetness of versifieation—as the extracts from the different re- 
views, inserted accidentally at the end of his volume—assured him. 
"There were no intemperate sallies, no startling originality, no auda- 
cious imagery in bis rhymes; all was sweetly and agreeably unitorm, 
like the featnres on a barber’s block. Such, with the addition of three 
historians from St. Mary Axe, two political economists from Long 
Acre, a pastoral writer from Wapping, and an essayist from Hounds- 
ditch, were the literati whose dazzling abilities illumined the fortunate 
neighbourhood of Crutched-Friars. Old Spimkins, meanwhile, to 
whom the whole scene was a novelty that well nigh took away his 
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principle. ‘The same post bronghi a letter from Miss 
Spinks at Newington, with the intelligence that Sophy—the sprighity 
Sopby Spimkins—who had been on a visit there for some days, had 
just set out with O'Blarney, on a hasty visit of inspection to the lat- 
ter’s estatesat Monaghan. This letter enclosed anuther from the fair 
fugitive herself, in which she implored her father’s forgivenes for the 
‘rash step” she had taken; but assured him tbat immediately on her 
arrival at the old family castle, she should become Mrs. O’Blarney, 
and return home the very instant that her husband had secured his 
election for the county. The epistle concluded with affectionste re- 
membrances to the tamity circle, and a hope thet, when things were 
a little in order, her eldest sister would Le prevaited on to accompany 
her back to Monaghan. 

This intelligence, notwithstanding his son's very sanguine anticipa- 
tions on the subject, annoyed poor Mr. Spimkins exceedingly ; while, 
as if to fill up the measure ofshis tribulation, his former acquaintance 
at Cratched-Friars, finding that, for months past, he had shewn evi- 
dent symptoms of a wish to cut them, began, in self-defence, to set up 
reports injurious to his reputation. Rumoors so circulated soon obtain- 
ed belief. First one customer dropped off—then a second—then a 
third—then a fourth, fifth, and sixth—until at length the whole neigh- 
bourhood sét it down, confidently down in their minds, that ‘the 
Spimkinses were a losing family. _Even the perish-clerk himself, a 
person of considerabje local authority, was heard to observe that they 
were getting too clever for business—an opinion which, pronounced 
gravely and oracularly by a gentleman in a double chin, produced an 
instantaneous effect. 

But where all this time were the Spinkses? Where were they whose 
patronage should have shielded, and whose kindness should have ‘che- 
rished, the unfortunate but still interesting Spimkinses? Alas! they 
had set out, only a few weeks beiore, for the Holy Land, with the 
avowed intention of taking furnished lodgings for at least six mouths at 
Jerusalem. 

Asif this of itself were not sufficiently vexatious, Miss Spimkins 
took it into her head to espouse a gentleman for the very last thing a 
lady usually thinks of Jooking for in a husband—his intellect. The 
origin of her amour is curious. She had read in the Gentieman’s 
Magazine the ‘‘ Contessions of a Wanderer,’’ who bad been ship- 
wrecked on the ‘Thames at night-fall off Chelsea Rench ; which 
Confessions were penned in so poetic a spirit, and described so feel- 
ingly the horrors of the catastrophe, the hoarse .'ash of the waves— 
the howling of the winds—and the subsequent encounter of the vessel 
against the fourth arch of the Battersea Bridge, that the susceptible 
Miss Spimkins was on thorns till she became acquainted wiih the 
author. This, by her brother’s intervention, was soon brought about ; 
an invitation to dinner confirmed the intimacy ; the lady, like Des- 
demona, loved the Wanderer “ forthe perils he had passed ;” and he, 
like Othello “ loved her that she did pity them.”* It has been well said, 
one marriage makes many: searcely liad his sister embraced the nup- 
tial state, when Thomas banded to the same allara widow lady, whom 
he had accidentally met at Margate, and had mistaken for a person of 
quality, but who had since turned ont to be the leading tragic actress of 
Sadler’s Wells, at a rising salary of eighteen shillings per week, excla- 
sive of benefits. Lt is but justice to add, that if this young lady bronght 
her husband no fortane, sue brought him what to a sensitive mind is in- 
finitely preferable, two fine boys, one of whom was breeched, the other 
yet in petticoats. 

Such accumulated incidents—calamities he ungratefully called them 
—oecurring tu old Spiakins at a period when the mind, having lost the 
first elasticity of youth, is not yet meilowed down into the philosophy 
ot age, but stands, restless and unsettled, between the two, ina sort of 
crepuscular condition, heaped “ sackloth and ashes on his head.” De 
neglected his ledger, he neglected his house, he neglected himself, and, 
worst of ail, be neglected his customers. In fact, tor months together, 
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and simplicity, that the coronor complimented him bighly on his 
humanity; und an account of the inquest having been furnished 
by himself for ihe North Wales Chronicle, it soon afterwards made the 
— of the London newspapers, under the title of ‘ Distressing Sui- 
cide. 

Of poor Thomas. my account, I grieve to say, must be equally dis- 
heartening. An epic poem, on which be had been some months enga- 
ged, having not only failed, but even contributed to introduce its pub- 
lisher to ready-furnished lodgings in the fleet, he is now driven to the 
necessity of jobbing for minor periodicals, thereby adding one more to 
the already swollen catalogue of those who, mistaking the ignis /aluus 
of vanity for the sober radiance of intellect, start off prematurely on 
the vovage of life, without pilot to steer, compass to direct, or ballast 
to steady their course. 

When Fcatled on the young man, a few mornings since, [ was much 
streck with his more than usually picturesque condition. Being always 
fond of air, hehad hired a back attic, overiooking two charming gav- 
dens filled with clothes’-lines, aud commanding a distant view of some 
brick-fields, a pig, and an Irish hodman from Carrickfergus. His wife 
was seated at the fire, watching a leg of mutton as it pirouetted before 
the grate, at the end of a bit of whipeord: Fernando, her eldest boy, 
was riding with manifest ecstasy on the back of an old chair: and her 
two other darling babes, Alphonso and Eleonora, were tast asleep, on 
a turn-up bedstead, in an adjoining room. Close by Thomas, who was 
busy wring reviews ata dealdable with three iegs, was an elderly cot- 
ton shirt hanging to dry on a small wooden horse, quite a pony in its 
dintensions; and atthe furtherend of thé room, near the door, stood a 
pot of half-and-half, a pen’orth of pickled cabbage in a tea-cup, a two- 
petty French roll, ablack born dinner knife, anda fork with two 
prongs, both of which were broken. On observing theseevident symp- 
toms of domestic conviviality, I abruptty hastened my departure ; buf, 
on my return home by way of Cratched-Friars, coule not refrain from 
stopping an instant in order to survey my old friena’s establishinent. 
Ti Was inthe most deplorable condition possible. The voice of iis till 
was mute; the very fixtures themselves were removed; and advertise- 
ments, three deep, specifying in large red characters the virines of 
Daffy’s Elixir, were posted up on door, wall, and window-shutter. Al- 
together, the scene was of the most affecting character, an forcibly 
impreseed on my mind the calamities attendant on what Shakspeare 
calls *ill-judged ambition.” 

—f— 


CHARACTERS OF THE ENGLISH, SCOTS, AND 
IRISH. 


From Blackwood's Mageszine. 


To judge of the effects of civil, political, or religious institutions, 
wijhout a knowledge of the character of the people to whom they 
refer, is impossible. 

The difference of character, even in the nations comprising the 
Britishempire, are very great. These differences of character are not 
more remarkable than the accompauying, and apparently correspond- 
ing, differences of organization. 

tlostile to the mysticism and empiricism of the phrenologists, T am 
yetwith their more reasoning predecessors in physiology, satisfied, 
that character and organization are inseparably united. But ot this 
atterwards. 

The manner in which national character is formed, is a subject at 
once of great curiosity, and of the very highest importance. AsInm 
not e.vare (bat any thing has vet been written about it, I shall briefly 
notice it here. 

We know, perhaps, of no exsisting nation which is not composed of 
varions tribes; and ihese in general differ greatly in origin, organiza- 
tion, character, &c. Yet there is almost a! ways # national character, 
Whieh is more or less common to the whole, and which, with the pro- 


be did nothing but sigh and swear. His family, evenin this exigency, | gress of time, is perpetually becoming more homogeneous, until war- 


could render him not the slightest assistance. 


lived with him, had, by a dilyent cultivation of the intellect, long since | 


forgotten the household duties of a wile; her husband, as the old man | to the country or to iis inhabitants. 


{lis daughter, who stuf! like invasion, or peaceful colonization, introduce new trites. 


The canses of thisassimilation are of two kinds, as belonging either 
Belonging to the former are soil, 


used often to remark, ‘‘ was of no more use than a cargo of damaged j climate, and their ;rodactions; and of these the effects are ultimately 


coffee; and even Thomas—the inspired Thomas himseli—bad 
dwindled dawn inte. merc mortal, and cow dwelttt acrid) sectasicsl 
up two pair of stairs at Pentonville. T 
his wile, I should observe, had three months sipce transferred herself 
from bis to Abraham’s bosom—the disconsolate grocer abruplly sold 
his business, pensioned off his daughter and her ‘“ Wanderer,” and 


sabe greatest, but their operation is always the slowest. 





@longing te 


he jxtfer, are intermarriages, which Opertaté fat inore Fepidiv than 


hus widowed in his age—for| soil, &c. though they ultimately yield to these; and social intercourse, 


which operates more repidly and mere extensively, bat %ss perma- 
nently still. 


It is the manner in which this more rapid, more extensive, though 


retired alone, on a smail annuity, to a back street in Islington—a | less permanent cause operates, that seems chiefly to have éscaped ob- 


°4 . . . . j . 
memorable illustration of the March cf Mind and its very peculiar | servation, 


concomitants. 


Here it was that I first became acquainted with him, and gleaned 
the particulars of the history | have just ventured to sketch. Our 
intimacy continued upwards of a year, during which period [ will do 
my old iriend the justice to say that I heard the anecdote of the poetic 
apprentice who had robbed him, at least a dozen times. Now and 
then, when I ventured to express my astonishment that a tradesman 
of his good sense, who held such proper notions on the score of 
poetry and punctuality, should have so far forgotten himself as to have 
encouraged the one and abandoned the other, to his own manifest 
ruin, the venerable sage would answer, “True, Sir, but it was all 
my wite’s doing, She kept perpetually telling me that the Spinkses 
—who, one would bave thought must have been good judges, for 
they were capital customers, and always paid their way—had pro- 
nounced my son to be a genius, and that it wasa shame to thwart 
his abilities ; so [ was over-persnaded, you see, to send him to college, 
when, had he bat stuck to business, who knows but he might have 
become a Common-Councilman; or, perhaps, even in time a 
sheriff! But there’s no doing any thing with poets. I remember an 
apprentice of mine, ouce Hut isee you're effected !’—and here 
the old man would pause, shake the ashes trom his pipe, and then re- 
vert to some less ungracioustopic. it was on one of these occasions, 
when, having concluded a longer story than usual, he had stopped to 
take his customary allowance of breath, that on waking from a nap 
which his affeoting anecdotes rarely failed to bring on, I found him 
stretched in an apoplectic fit upon the floor. With some difficulty 
he was brouglit to lus senses ; but, arelapse occurring in afew days, if 
it became but too evident that, like the ate wane Wesley. he had bad 
a call—that, in short, his closing hour was come, I was with him in 
his last extremity, and have every reason to be satisfied with the Chris- 
tian character oi his exit. Heswore most incredibly at all poets ; left 
Thomas his blessing and six half-crowns ; his daughter a MS. Essay, by 
the political economist of Houndsditch; and then, with a convul- 
sive jerk of bis lett leg, which lamed the bedpost for life, set out on his 
travels to eternity, withthe story of the apprentice on his lips. 

Of his three children, Thomas is the sole survivor, The “ Wan- 








derer’s” wife was taken off, about a fortniglit since, by dyspepsia, the 
consequence of inordinate indulgence in tripe and toast-and-water ; 


breath, kept moving backwards and forwards among his guests, oscil-| while her sprightly sister, Sophy, ibrew herself beadlong into a mill- 
lating in spirits between a sigh and a smile; at one moment looking | pond at Holyhead (having previously tied down her peticoats at the 
grave and dignified, like the Scotch Higtlander at a tobacconist’s; at | ankles), on being informed by O’ Blarney, in one of those cofidential 
another, simpering sweetly and benignly, and perpetrating, whenever | moments which brandy-and-water seldom fails to elicit, that he was al- 


he ventured ona remark, the strangest possible blunders. 


The three | ready the devoted hushand of three wives and a proportionate aban- 


French consuls he invariably mistook for the three per cent. consols; | dance of pledges, and had quitted London not so much with a view to 
quoted Moore’s Almanack in illustration of Moore’s Melodies; in-| visit any Lrish estates—which, as a matter of course, existed only in his 
quired whether those two great poets, Hogg and Bacon, were not of | /i:ncy—as to obviate the personal inconveniences likely toarise from 
the same family ; and, when asked his opinion of Crabbe, gave a de-| the circumstance of his having, ina moment of forget{uluess, a;ypropria- 


| ted to his own use the purse_and pocket-book of one of his most inti- 
This sort of work had continued for the best part of a year, during | mate and valued acquaintances. ‘Che poor girl’s body was fished up, a 


cided preference to lobster. 


which time the good-natured old grocer bad been subjected to every 
species of expense and annoyance: when one morning, towards the 
close of October, news arrived that a literary gentleman, for whom 
his som had persuaded him to become bail to a preity gonsiderable 


| few days afterwards, by a Welch clergyman, who wastrolling in spec- | which he participates with all his neighbours. 
tacles ior pike and a coroner’s inquest having been summoned, the ; ——— 


evidence of O’ Blarney was taken, from which it clearly appeared that 














Examples will best illustrate its effects; and those whiclr 
the Britith isles afford are most to our purpose. 

In England, the tribes are Saxon, Weish, &c.; but the Saxon cha- 
racter predominates. In Scotland, the tribes are Pictish, or North- 
man,” Celtic, &c.; but the Pictish character, upon the whole, pre- 
dominates In Ireland, the tribes are Celtic, Milesian, &ec.; but the 
Celtic character predominates. In each case, the predominating cha 
racter seems to be that of the majority. 

English Choraeter. 

The Saxons of England exist nearly pure on its eastern coasts, arc 
extensively spread over the whole of its surface, and perhaps equal in 
number all the other races that enter into the composition of English 
population. 

The Saxon Englishman (for brevity, I may use only the latter name) 
is distinguished trom other races by a stature rather low, owing chiefly 
to the neck and limbs being short, by the trunk and vital system be- 
ing large, and the complexion, irides, and hair light; and by the face 
being broad, the forebead large, and the upper and back part of the 
head round, and rather small. 

In his walk, the Englishman rolls, as it were, onhiscentre. This is 
caused by the breadth of the trunk, and the comparative weakness o/ 
the limbs. The broader muscles, therefore, of the former, aid pre- 
gression by a sort of rolling motion, throwing forward first one side 
and then another. So entirely does this depend on the breadth of the 
trunk, that even a temporary increase of it produces this effect. Men 
who become fat, and women who, having borne many children, have 
the heads of the thigh bones farther separated, always adopt this mode 
of progression, 

The mental faculties of the Englishman are not absolutely of the 
highest order; but the absence of passion gives them relatively a great 
increase, and leaves a mental character equally remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and its practical worth. 

The most striking of those points in the Unglish character which 
may be called fundamental, are cool observation, unparalleled single 
mindedness, and patient perseverance. ‘This character is remarkab!s 
homogeneous. 

The cool observation of the Englishman is the foundation of som: 
other subordinate, but yet impertant, points in his character. One o! 
the most remarkable of these, is that real curiosity, but absence o! 
wonder, which makes the “nil admirari”’ a maxim of English society 
It is greatly associated, also, with that reserve for which the English 
are not less remarkable. 

The single-mindedness of the Englishman is the foundation of that 
sincerity and bluntness which are perhaps his chief characteristic: 
which fit him so well for the business of life, and on whieh his com- 
mercial character depends; which make him hate (if he can hate ans 
thing) all crookedness of procedure, and which alarm him even at lie 
insincerities and compliances of politeness. ; 

The perseverance of the Enclishman is the foundation of that halyi. 
tude which guides so many of his own ections, and that custom in 
It is this which makes 


*T have no wish here to insist on. or dispute respecting, the name 


the deceased was at times insane, and, only two hoursbetore her death, | or origin of the tribe which has mainly formed the Lowland popula- 


amount, had-presented him, in return, with what is terme leg-bgil—a| had made three attempts to swallow a salt-cellar. The young Irishman | tion of Scotland; itis enough, for the present view, that a tribe o! 
species of gratitude whereby the locomotive powers are exercised at | deposed to these and other facts with so mucti feeling, earnestness, and | well-marked character has done so. 
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universal cant, as it has been profanely termed,” not reasoning, the 
basis of his morals, and precedent, not justice, the basis of his Juris- 
Bnt it is this also which, when bis rights are outraged, 
at grumbling which, when distinctly heard, effectually pro- 
and it is this which creates that public spirit to which, on 
is fellow countrymen, and in 
h even the nations arvund him. 
that of the three fundamental 
ing may easily be less amia- 
bie than the final result shall be useful. To a stranger of differently 
constructed mind, the cold observation, and, in particular, (he sluw- 
ness and reserve which must accompany it, may seem unsociable ; 
but they are inseparable from such a coustruction of mind, and they 
but that respect for his feelings which the posses- 


prudence. 
produces th 
fects them; and : a 
great emergencies, he rises with all b 
which he persists until its results astonis 
Now, a little reflection will shew, 
qualities 1 have mentioned, the first seem 


indicate, not pride, 
sor thinks them entitled to, and w 
‘The dignity, theretore, 
‘auteur; and ble is as rarely insolent to those who are below, 
to those who are above him. ‘ sree 

lo regard to the absence of passion from the English mind, itis ¢ 
which torbids one to be charmed with music, ; 
cry at tragedy, to show any symptom of joy or sorrow in the acci 
dents of real life; which bas no accurate notion of grief or wretch 
eduess, and cannot attach any sort of meaning to the word ecstacy 


bich we would not violate in others 


and which, for all these reasons, has a perfect perception of whatever 
his social, and his 
public relations, it is perhaps less affection than duty that guides the 
one question the-moral graa- 
deur which this sentiment may attain, let him call to mind the exam- 
ple of it, which, just before the victory of Trafalgar, was gives by 
‘Nelson in the simple and sublime communication (o bis fleet—* Eng- 


is ridiculous. Hence it is, that, in his domestic, 


conduct of an Englishman; and, if a 


” 


land expects every man to do his duty Which is the instance tha 
eqnals this even in the forged records of Roman glory? Happily 


too, the excess of hatred is as little known to the Englishman as ex- 
Even in the 


cess of love; and revenge is abhorrent to bis nature. 
pugilistic combat be snakes bands with his antagonist before he be 


gins; he scorns to strike him when he is down; and, whether van- 
quished or victor, he leaves his antagonist ncilLer cast down nor tr 


umphant. 

Tbe extraordinary value of such a character is obvious enough 
British liberty aud British commerce are its results: neither the Scot 
tish nor Irish mind would have attained them. 

I have said, however, that the intellectual faculties of the English 
man are not absolutely of the highest order; and this is owing to hi 
want of higher reasoning powers, as well as of passion. Happily, in 


deed, with the want of these reasoning powers, the passions also are 
wanting; for bad the latter existed without the former, the English 
character would have been utterly marred.—This will throw some 


light on what we have next to say. 


Every intermarriage or cross, or every new accession of character, 
howerer eequired, is notan advantage. This being premised, let us 


cousider those which tnke place by the blending of the Saxon Eng 
lish with the surrounding tribes. 


Here L should observe, that, independent of the descendants of the 
various invading tribes, still easily discernivie, the coasts of England 


and Scotland preseut masses of population of greater or less depth 
regularly corresponding to the population of the shores of the Conti 
nent which are respectively opposite to them. It is but few of these 
however, that need be noticed here. 


lu the west the Saxon Englisb are blended with the Weish; but 


there is here no gain, because the Welsh cross can add passiou chiefly 
without higher reasoning powers. 


such frightful consequences. 


In the south the Saxon English are blended with the French, as is 
evinced by the dark complesion which marks our Kentish and sou- 
thern population; and, in that population. we sometimes witness 
something of French sharpness added to Saxon firmness, and 4n ia- 


crease Of agility of charatier. 
[n the North the Saxon English are blénded with the Picts or North 


men of Scvtland, as the taller or sparer form of the Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and northern population in general shews; and the additional 
reasoning powers thence obtained, are evinced by the ingenious in- 


dustry of the northern towns of Manchester, Sheficld, Leeds, &c.t 


Thus, in England, there is a great deficiency of any advantageous 
cross—ihere is scxrcely aay thing to improve the Saxon race ; but, to 
compensate for this, that race has such sterling fundamental qualities, 
und it so easily receives much improvement from the slight intermix- 
(ure with the remoter Pictish, Scandinavian, or Danish races, that it 


greatly excels its original type, which may still be seen in Friesland 


and elsewhere on the opposite coast; and it is, at the same time, so 
extensively diffused over the country, that, in its character, the Eng- 


lish races are entirely swallowed up. 


Now may the mode in which the Saxon character dominates over 
that of the other English races be more easily understood,—wbether 
these races form a permanent portion of English population, or con- 
sist of the scarcely less numerous intruders trom Scotland and [re- 


jand. 


IIow mad the dull mysticism—how atrocious the gloomy passion— 
of Wales must seem amid the lucid common-sense and unimpassioned 
How abasbed their 
poesessors must feel when surrounded by a more numerous race, not 
more distinguished from them by plain sense, ud candid impartiality, 


judgmentof England, may be easily conceived. 


than by civilization and opulence, is equally obvious. 

Equally obvious it ishow mean the prying enquiry, how reptile-like 
’ . . . 7 . 
the bending obsequiousness of Scotland,—bow mulignant her party- 


spirit, even in the sanctuaries of science,—how satanical her conse- 


quent persecution,—how like fraud her crooked ratiocinetion,—how 
like stolen goods the wealth accumulated by such unholy means must 
seem in merry England; while the very intellect of her natives must 
make them shrink before the calm eye of the honest, sturdy, and un- 
compromising Englishman. ° 

Not less obvious is it how utterly worthless and contemptible must 

revi [rish want of judgment, want of principle, and want of indus- 
iry, and how well-deserved Irish wretcheduess; though it is to be 
roared that the nataral effeet of this inevitable contempt is less salu- 
tary than, for the sake of Ireland, one would wish it to be. 

_ ‘Thus, however, must in England all characters ultimately merge in 
the Saxon. 

Scottish Character. 


rer ‘ . 
_ Phe Scottish character cannot be treated as [ have treated the Eng- | &e. 
‘isl. In Scotland, no tribe predominates so greatly as the Saxon does 


‘n England. The Celt of the Highlands dominates as completely 
within his cirele as the Pict or Northman in the Lowlands; and the 


national character is tast forming by the union of both. ‘They must, 
therefore, be considered separately.t 


ry. ° TI ° . 
he Picts, or Northwen, oty the Lowlands, exist nearly pure on 


rest of the Lowland population. 


which in this case the Englishman feels, is not 
as timid 


his 
to laugh at comedy, to 


The Welsh, in fact, are ciready a 
compound of Celt, Saxun, &c., as both physiognomy and tanguage 
prove; and in them the imagination, ot the passion, of the forner, and 
the perseverance of the latter, combine to produce that dull mysti- 
cism, or that dark and smouldering anger, which sometimes elicits 


eir eastert: coast, and, I believe, considerably exceed in number the 


by the face being long, and the upper part‘of the head equally so in 
the horizontal direction. ’ 

In his walk, the Lowlander, being long-limbed, steps well out, hav- 
ing neither the lateral roll of the Englishman, nor the spring of the 
Highlander, but advancing directly, steadily, and firmly. 

‘The mental faculties of the Lowlander are of a.very high order, be- 
ing sensibility, discrimination, prudence, Kc. ; f 

The sensibility of the Lowlander is the foundation of some of his 
best and worst qualities—his benevolence as well as his pride and 
revenge. 

The benevolence of the Lowlander, however, is too much under 
the contro! of prudence to be evidenced by acts that cost him aught 
pecuniary; but he will frequently sacrifice what costs him much 
more—his time, his exertions, and his interest, to the utmost extent of 
his ability. Many. subordinate points in his character indicate the 
general exercise of this sentiment; as even the tune or chant of his 
language, which is in this respect remarkably distinguished from the 
briefer and gruffer tone of the Englishman, and the moge gay and 
careless one of the Irishman ;* so is it indicated by the soft and plain- 
tive melody of his music. More palpably still is it indicated by that 
pliability and suavity of manners by which he is distinguished from 
the English, and more nearly resembles the Irish. To the irritability, 
pride, and revenge, which spring from the same source, I have already 
alluded. 

‘The discriminating powers of the Lowlander are equally evidenced 
by his success in abstract and philosophical enquiry, and by his 
shrewdness in the affairs of common life. In the former of these re- 
spects, Scotland—a nation of two millions—stands at least as high as 

ngland, a nation of twelve, or France, a nation of thirty ; and, in 
regard to that education which enhances the reasoning powers of the 
rising race, Scotland takes precedence of every other nation. Un- 
fortunately, in Scotland, pride and want of candour too often degrade 
knowledge into sophistry ; and the shrewdness of common life is apt 
to degenerate into mean prying for the promotion of interest. } 

The prudence of the Lowlander is proverbial—perhaps excessive. 
On one band, it gives rise to that love of accumulation in which the 
means is often mistaken for the end, that fear to do a good action lest 
sume ill should come of it which is so absurd and contemptible, that 
narrow-minded suspicion which is a greater curse to the suspector 
than the suspected, and that deference to fortune and interest which is 
so base and disgraceful; and, on the other hand, joined to the pre- 
ceding qualities, it is the foundation of that industry, economy, and 
freedom from crime, by whivh Scotland is distinguished from Eng- 
land as well as Ireland. , 

Thus the best characteristic of the Lowlanders (and it is difficult to 
conceive a better) is their extraordinary discriminating power; their 
greatest defect is in imagination and passion. ; 

Happily, most happily, these are supplied by the Celts of the High- 
lands, with whom the Lowianders are rapidly blending in intermar- 
riages of which the cross could scarcely have been more scientifically 
chosen, and which are producing a race of the highest intellectual 
organization. 

The Ceits must now be brifly considered, in order to compare these 
with the Lowlanders, and both with the Saxon English and other 
tribes, and to understand the mauner in which their united character 

in their western 


dominates over these. 
The Celts of the Highlands exist in greatest _ 
parts, and equal perbaps in nuraber the rest of the Highland popula- 
tion, on which consequently they have generally bestowed their man- 
ners, their language, and their dress. 
These Highlanders are of middie size, well formed and active, of 
brown complexion, grey irides, and dark hair, and of rather broad 
face, rather low but well-marked forehead, and head long in the hori- 
zontal direction. 
In his walk, the Highlander, owing to the strength of his limbs, ad- 
vances with somewhat of a springing motion, which is easily cistin- 
uished. 
P The mental faculties of the Higlander are also of a high order, be- 
ing sensibility, imagination, passion—the laiter two being precisely 
those in which the V sdrinhiter is deficient. ‘This intellectual charac- 
tet, though direetly opposed to that of the Englishman, ts searcety less 
homogeneous and simple. ‘I'he character of the Lowlander stands, 
in some measure, between the two, conforming in that respect with 
his geographical position. 
The sensibility of the Highlander is the foundation of that extreme 
irritability by which he is distinguisbed, and in a great measure also of 
that sentiment which is so remarkable, not merely in his language, his 
poetry, and his music, but as the basis of most of his actions in life. 
The imagination of the Highlander creates his poetry,—that high 
imagining which bis Highland mathber gave to Byron, and which has 
now for ever blotted out nearly all the dull formalities of English 
poetry,—ihat genius too, equally bigh and wild, which wastes itself in 
the Northern Magazine, and which every month shows how unneces- 
sary is the dull measure and the silly tag of verse. It creates also 
that spirit of adventure which carries the Highlander over every re- 
gion of the earth. 
The passion of the [Tighlander is equally evidenced in the devoted- 
ness of attachment and the fary of war—the invincibles of France 
beaten on the sands of Egypt, the ramparts of Spain scaled as if these 
were their native rocks, equally innocent of foes and fire, the line of 
Waterloo broken to the shout of * Scotland for ever!’ But all Eu- 
rope has witnessed their daring, and their enemies have paid them the 
tribute of admiration. it is unnecessary to say, that urbanity, warm- 
heartedness, aud hospitality, strongly characterize the Scottish High. 
lander. 
Tt must now be obvious why I have said, that no intermarriagé 
cross could have been more scientifically chosen than between t) 
discrimination and prudence of the Northman, and the imagination 
and passion of the Celt, and how inevitably this is producing in Scot- 
land a race of the very highest mental organization—a nation which, 
2 Scott observes, is * proverbially patient of labour and prodigal of 
life.” 
Thus also is understood not merely the relation between these two 
characters—each needing the other’s aid, and neither entirely domi- 
nating, but why unitedly they triumph over every other tribe, and very 
easily over the Saxon, as a moment’s comparison will shew. 
Amid such a population, the broad, round, and ruddy face of the 
Englishman is discerned even by children in the streets, as is the large 
trunk of the body, the deeper tone of voice arising from the extent 
of the vital cavities, the roll upon the centre of the stomach rather 
then of the head, the look of satisfaction with the state of the former 
rather than of the latter, the absence of every trace of deep thought, 
All these qualities, so opposite to those of the Scottish, enable 
their vulgar to hail the Englishman with as unerring a certainty, and 
| @s satisfied a superiority, as constitutes a return for the dislike, and 
} even fear, with which they are sometimes received in England. 
Amid the more active Scottish qualities, the shallow reasoning, or 

the want of reasoning, of the Englishman, would be despised, and his 
cold, unimaginative, and unimpassioned character would be scorned ; 
while the absence of all dash or spirit in his conversation, even when 
ir fond, confident, snd emphati- 
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| literary,—his choice of words, and the 


The Lowlander is distinguished generally by a tall stature, and a | cal pronunciation, to express nothing,—bis fear to say any thing at all 


ather simewy frame, by complexion, irides, and hair rather light, and 


Ti r , , | 
ae word must not here be understood as implying hypocrisy, of 


which the Saxon temperament is very innocent. 
t The Danish, Norman 


am man, aud other races, require no particular no- 
Lice in a sketch like this. 


uncommon, or that had not been said before,—and his resource in 
strong, formal, slow, and serious declarations of some matter of fact, 


| 





* The tone, or chant, is vulgarly denominated brogue. Wherever 
there are various tribes in a nation, each is distinguished by this. The 
brogue of England is as distinguishable as that of Ireland; but it is far 
less musical than either it or the Scottish. The Scottish chant con- 


+ There are in Scotland other tribes, as the Saxon in the Lowlands, | sists of many inflections, but fal!s upon the whole, and may be repre- 
‘11d various others along the eastern and northern coasts; but they ere | sented by a falling curve; the Irish, with as many inflections, by a 


“AUD Potkauat tp pur present view. 


, tisimg curve ; and the English by a series of equal and smaller curves. 


as ‘ the—very—pxtraordinary—satisfaction—whbich he received frome: 
the-—mosi—uncommon—excellence—and really—admi le—- 
of a dinaer—at Lord ——’s, where be had the.honour of. og,” 
&c. &c.; or, if he be above this, in equally strong, formal, slow, amd’ 
serious accounts of the qualiiies of a particular wine; the intermar- 
riages of particular families, the amount of the fortune of each of 
their members, and such-like wretched trash—the *‘ne plus ultra’ of 
observation and weak-mindedness ;—all these, despised, scorned, neg- 
lected, would in Scotland finally compe} the English to merge in the 
Scoitish character.” 

How fortunate, however, the blending of this coispound Scottish 
with the simpler English character, cannot for a moment be question~ 
ed. ‘The more cious forehead and calmer observation of the lat- 
ter, become combined with the higher reasoning, imaginative, and im- 
passioued powers of the former. This ia often exemplified in the 
Scottish cross with the Lowland Saxon; and that union of observa- 
tioa with the higher facalties which distinguish Sir Walter Scott, isa 
striking example of its benefits. 

Irish Character. 

Of the Irish character, the great basis has been already described in 
the Celt—the Celt of Ire being, in organization, mind, language, 
&c., only a little less pure than he of the Highlands. They are simi- 
larly distinguished by sensibility, imagination, and passion; and repe- 
tition on this subject is unnecessary. . 

Unfortunately, the domination of the Celt over Irish character is 
modified chiefly by that of Milesian, whose large and dark eye, bigh 


and sharp nose, thin lips, and linear mouth, declare his southern origin 
more surely than Irish history or Irish fable. 

Cousisteatly with this organization, the Milesian adds the vivacity 
and wit, the love of splendour and want of taste, the voluptuousness 
and licence of the south, to tbe sensi , imagination, and passion of 
the aborigiual pepulation of Lreland. ing to this, and illustrating 
it, Celtic music, which, in the Highlands of Scotland, is wild, grand, 
and melancholy, has become, in Ireland, more vay and voluptuous. 

[vis scarcely possible, however, to conceive a cross capable of con- 
ferring so litle benefit on either, us that of the Celt and Milesian. 

The intellectual organization of the Irish people has thus more re- 
semblance to that of the south, than to that of the north, of Europe. 
{t coniers imagination and passion in a fur higher degree than reason- 
ing and judgment. 

With such intellectual organization, it is easy to foresee the kind of 
moral character which must mark the nation. Such a people must 
naturally be much less distinguished in the discrimination of good and 
ill, and the calm and patient discharge of duty, than in the love of 
iriends aud the hatred of foes, or in the devotion, even uato death, to 
any cause which they may espouse. 

Now, to the guidauce of a people possessing such capabilities, it is 
obvious that knowledge is peculiarly necessary. With principles 
of high activity, there must be knowledge to direct. 

Unfortunately, however, these very capabilities, and that high ac- 
livity, are at variance with patient investigation and the means of 
kuowledge. Such qualities, indeed, act as it were by intuition, and 
no more brook delay than the electric spark in its passage through the 
air. ‘The results must as necessarily be brilliant and striking ia the 
moral act asin the physical illustration; but they may indifferently be 
good or ill; they may rouse the torpid current of life and pleasure, or 
they may wither and destroy. 

Among such a people, it is evident, that when owing to Saxon and 
Scandinavian intermarriages, calmer observation and reasoning pow- 
ers are added to those high capabilities, so essential to all genius, the 
result must be such characters as Ireland has occasionally produced. 
it is not less evident, however, that such characters will be compara- 
tively rare, and that the inass of the people will add fierce barbarity 
and superstitions bigotry to the grossest ignorance. 

In Ireland, accordingly, when the people are excited by private or 
public baireds, crimes at once the most brutal and the most cowardly 
are perpetrated without the slightest compunction; robberies, burn- 
ings, tortures, and assassinations, are the commonest means of ven- 
geauce; and we are warranted in saying, that no-where in Europe 
may be seen such a complication of villainy and crime. 

‘Po sum wp tis view of Baglish, Scottish, and Lrish character, I may 
observe, that sincerity and independence distinguish the English; in- 
telligence and sagacity the Scottish; anda gay and gallant spirit the 
Ivish, The bes: qualities, however, are apt to associate with bad 
oues. ‘Tue indeptadence of the English sometimes degenerates into 
cearseness and brutelity; the sagacity of the Scottish, into cunning 
and (ime-serving ; aud the gaiety of the Irish into fickleness and faith- 
lessness. Gould we combine the independence of the English, with 
the sagacity of the Scottish, and the gallantry of the Lrish, we should 
form almost a God. Could we, on the contrary, unite the brutality of 
the first, with the cunning of the sécond, and with the faithlessness oi 
the third, we should form a demon. 





* Lest this represeniation should be deemed inaccurate, an unques- 
tionable illustration may be taken from a truly English writer, Dr. 
Johnson, * many of whose Ramblers,” as Scott observes, “are little 
better than a sort of pageant, where trite and obvious maxims are 
made to swagger in loity and mystic language, and get some credit 
because they are not eusily understood.” Boswell tells us, that he 
(Johnson) gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of its (the 
Rambler’s) getting its name: ‘ What must be done, sir, will be done. 
When I was to begin publishing that paper, I was at a loss how to 
name it. [sat down at night upon my bedside, and resolved that E 
| would not go to sleep till [had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed 

ive best that occurred, and I tookit.’’ This presents the usual num- 
ber of words about a matter of no general, and of very little personal 

nterest. Its amount is, that “ he called it the Rambler, because it was 
| the best title that occurred to him within the limited time which he 
| Was pleased to allow himself for the decision of this point:”—in other 
| words, he called it the Rambier, because it pleased him to call it the 
Rambler. 





—~p>-—- 
BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF GEORGE Iv. 
From the Court Journal. 

The young King of Bavaria is forming a collection of Portraits of 
the Beauties of bis Court ; but as unfortunately “ niggard nature” has 
done but little in this respect for his female subjects, a “ few heads” of 
Jewesses and Actresses,and here and there a chance Italian or two 
from the corps diplomalique, have been pressed into the service of the 
painter ; and after-times will look back on these days as the golden 
age of Bavarian beauty, and wonder at the total absence of national 
characteristics in the lovely faces which adorn the Royal Palace. 

There is something amusing in this specimen of Royal maneuvre- 
ing: fancy fora moment our Sovereign forming a collection of the 
beauties of his court, and Sir Thomas Lawrence placing Madame Ves. 
| tris vis-a-vis his favourite study, Lady Lyndhurst !—imagine the pretty 
| Foote or the estimable Mrs. Bunn, confronting Lady Londonderry or 
|the Duchess of Richmond, on the walls of Buckingham Palace. 

Since the days of our Merry Monarch we have had no collection of 
the beauties of our court. His present Majesty, it is trae, when Prince 
of Wales, attempted sometbing of the sort ; but it wasa sorry affair, 
jand ended in the collectionof afew miniatures only, which were per- 
|fectly inadequate to the purpose for which they were intended. Re. 

port speaks “ irumpet-tongued”’ of the taste, the splendour, the mag- 
nificence with which the Palace at Pimlico isto be furnished for the 
reception of the monarch : but though the glories of Solomon be 
lavished there, something will still be wanting until its walls are adorn- 
ed with the beauties of the Court of George the Fourth. That there 
are great difficulties in the way of such an undertaking, we are free to 
| confess ; but they are of a nature tbat, in a country like this, ought ta 
| be considered ratheras incentives than obstacles. We are not likely 
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9 find ourselvesin the predicament of the enterprising king of Bava- 
ba there is no dearth ff beauty here: we shall not haveto “ clothe 
ideal walls with imaginary fraits,” orto eke out our scanty fist with 
the dames of another land, or the low born damsels of our own. The 
difficulty will be from a galaxy of such dazzling brilliancy, to select 
the brightest stars—from the garden of sweetness and beauty, to cull 
the fairest flowers. Aadeven sppare the selection made, where is the 
artist, skilful and ——s thougl he be, that could do justice to such a 
study? A pencs! dipped in the colours of the rainbow, could hardly 
match the brilliaacy of complexion which We could show in some of 
our younger belles ; and for grace, dignity and female softness, we 
could bring specimens that would defy even the art of Lawrence to 
embody. . , . : 

Bassunio, enraptured with fair Portia’s counterfeit, asks how , having 
drawn.one eye the painter could see to dothe other?” Thas it is that 
love hoodwinks man! The carter who asked the Duchess of Devon- 
shire to let him light his pipe at her eye, surpassed the noble Bassanio 
in spirit and gallantry! He ought to have known that the dullest 
earth, the veriest clay that ever wore mortal shape, must have 
caught inspivation from fair Portia’seyes. Buta painter! why the very 
essence of his art is fire, spirit, fancy, love! He is 

“ The demigod that comes g@ near creation !” Ree 

It is your dull owl, and your torpid bat, that blink and grow blind in 
the face of the sun. But your eagle! his eye quails not—blenches not 
-—but draws fire and brightness from the glorious luminary ; and so it 
is with your painter : if he have within him but one spark of heavenly 
fire, the contemplation of beauty will set the elements of his genius in 
wa blaze. 

Let some of our best painters attempt some of the glorious “crea- 
turesof the clement” that adorn the court of the British King; let 
‘them seek for inspiration there ; let them take for studies such subjects 
as Miss Sheridan, Miss Baillie, Miss Brooke, Lady Emily Cowper, Lady 
Blanche Cavendish, Lady Ingestrie, Miss Boothby, Miss Brande, and as 
many more that we could name: or let them if they profer the opened 
flower to the bursting bud) pencil off Lady Salisbury, Lady Cowper, 
Lady Lyndhurst, Mrs. Sheridan, Lady Graham, Lady Exeter, Lady 
Londonderry, (our list could run on tothe crack of doom) ;—let this 
be done in a worthy manner, and with a view to the formation of a na- 
tional gallery : and let each picture be a chef-d’ ceuvre of its painter, 
his entire work, a specimen of bis best powers—not the head carelessly 
sketched in; and the rest of the figure and the draperies and accessories 
left. to be worked by inferior artists, pupils of the great master. The 

allery formed by such means. itis more easy to fee! than to describe. 

t would form a new era in British art, and would be worthy of the 
nation andof its King. And assuredly there never was atime more 
fitted for the undertaking than the present moment. We could never 
before boast such a set of subjects, and so many accomplished artists 
to do them justice ; we never before had a palace (with all its faults) 
so nobly fitted for the reception of such a gallery ; and finally, we have 
never lived under a monarch so capable of appreciating the under- 
taking in all its points of view, or so disposed to lend his high sanction 
to such an enterprise. 


—f—. 


SHAKSPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET, AND 


MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 
To the Editor of the Court Journal. 

Sir,—tIn answer to your correspondent Z. who calls “ Romeo and 
Juliet” a melo-drama, T beg leave to ask if this tragedy (one of Shak- 
speare’s most splendid productions,) was thus designated, when, in 
1749, the love-lorn hero and heroine were so finely and frequently re- 
presented by Garrick, Barry, Miss Nossiter, and G. Anne Bellamy. I 
also ask, whether it was libelled with the name of melo-drama, when, 
some few years ago, Mr. C. Kemble performed Romeo and Miss O'Neil 
Juliet ? 

If such be the real impression on your correspondent’s mind, I fear 
he must have chiefly derived it from having seen the play acted imelo- 
dramatically; and 1 am borne out in this belief, by bis admitting that, 
“the chief fault of Miss Kemble’s Juliet, consists In a too great straia- 
ing after stage effect.” 

ot having myself yet seen Miss Kemble, I can say nothing as to her 

beauties or defects: but as the niece of Mrs. Siddous, the finest actress 

that ever trod the English stage, I should for ever™ give her welcome.” 
Lam, Sir, your obedtent humble servant, 

Nov. 3, 1829. Q in the corner. 

[Our correspendent (a portion of whose letter we omit, as not bear- 
ing on the point complained of in the roy seems not to have taken 
notice, that Z., in calling the ‘“ Romeo and aliet” as at present acted, 
a melo-drama, referred exclusively to the alterations that have been 
made in it—especially that most important one which, by entirely 
changing the colour of the catastrophe, utterly destroys the effect simed 
at by Shakspeare. The catastrophe of the real “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
leaves an imspression of tender melancholy, (made up of sorrow and 
pity mingled,) which is in no degree inconsistent with that pleasure 
which shou ld prevail in the result of all — representations, and 
which does prevail in all of those produced by the compositions of 
Shakspeare. Whereas the catastrophe of the acted play is (9s onr cor- 
respondent Z. describes it,) neither more nor less than a most ingenious 
example of the art of torturing the human mind, by means of imaginary 
representations of bodily and mental sufferings. In the Romeo and Ju- 
liet of the stage, the utmost conceivable bodily tortares attendant on 

ing from life to death, are not only acted to the life before our eyes, 
ut reiterated upon our imaginations, by their supposed effect on the 
living witness of them in her beloved lord and husband. “ Death’s in 
thy face!” —“ It is, indeed—I struggle with him now,”"—* To lose thee 
thus! in sight of heaven, &c.”—‘* The potent poison rushes thro’ my 
veins,” — Tear not my heart strings thus !—they crack !—they break!” 
and so on to the end—the tender Julie! chained to the spot, a tiving 
witness to these valgar horrors! But how's it in the Romeo and Juliet 
of Shakspeare ?—Why the very antithesis and and aatidote to all this. 
Neither party actually cognizant of the death of the other—not a ves- 
tige of bodily pain exhibited on either side—and both passing out of life 
iuto death, as if the passage were a delight and a triumph—as, in fact, 
it is—and a consumation of, not a contradiction to, their previous joys. 
Not one of the ordinary attendants on death are present ia either case 
-—and, in both, the state of death is sought, and craved as a boon, be- 
cause it is, in their belief, the only and the certain means of their meet- 
ing again {6 part uo more. As for Romeo, his death is (as we have said) 
a pertect triumph of his great love over all earthly obstacles. He 
ses into the tomb, as he woald have passed into his bridal cham- 
Carend finds his mistress as bright and beautiful in the one place, as 
he would have found her in the other:— 
“ Beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson on thy cheeks and on thy lips, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there !"’ 
In fact, it is clear that Shakspeare intended Romeo should feel that his 
mistress was alive, ng she is,) though he believe her to be dead. And 
accordingly, he drinks an almost jocund health to her, as she lies in all 
her living loveliness before him, and dies with an actually living kiss 
upon his lips :— 
“ Here’s to my love! (he Zrinks the poison) Oh trae apothecary ; 
Thy deugs are quick—thus with a kiss I die” — 
and he dies on the instant. 
The death of Juliet is conducted on precisely the same principle, and 
with an equal absence of all vestige of suffering, either bodily or mea- 
‘tal. Her waking from the trance is one of the most beautiful strokes of 
nature and of passion in all Sha’ nut in the acted play it is omit- 
fed, and some false and senseless impertinence put into its place. 
: “ Ob comfortable friar—zhere is my lord ? 
I do remember well where T should be, 
And there I am—where is my Romeo?” 
Bhs has been lying eutrgnced for “two and forty hours;” and yet, 





—ber thoughts awake at the very point at which they went to sleep :— 
so all-absorbing is her love—so trinmpbani over all other images and 
associations! She then, without being kept fora moment in suspense, 
sees her lord lie dead before her, or rather, in her arms, warm and al- 
most breathing ;— 
(** Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead.’’) 

She chides him lovingly for having left her behind him in a world, 
where, he being dead, ali is dead—kisses his lips—his “warm” lips— 
(** Thy lips are warm !”’)—and then instantly, on hearing a noise, fol- 
i him into that happy worid of death, which isthe only world of life 
to her. ’ 

“A noise! then I'll. be brief.—Oh happy dagger— 

This is thy sheath—there rust and let me die.” 
And there an end. , ’ 

ae 


CONSIDERATIONS ON ‘THE PRESENT STATE 
OF TRADE IN SOME OE THF STAPLE MANUFACTURES. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, Nov. 1. 


In our last Paper we considered the present state of trade in some of 
the leading branches of our manutactures ; and as there is now an ap- 
pearance of revival in many of the principal staples of commerce, 
whilst others are continuing under great depression, we trust it will not 
be without use to resume the subject of our late remarks. 

There is no doubt butthat the last six month's have been distinguished 
bya degree of caution and timidity in eapitalisis and large retail 
shops, which have led to undertrading in an nnusual degree. This 
state of distrust was a necessary process in the restoration of credit 
to that sound state from which it had been disturbed by an undue and 
rash extension. 

It may be assumed as a pretty general rule, that whenever credit kas 
been pushed toa greater extent than usual, there is always a danger of 
re-action in exact proportion to such extension. 

In a highly enterprising commercial community, like that of this 
country, there is a constant tendency, in periods of confidence, to an 
extended or excessive use, or, more properly speaking, to an abuse of 
credit, when there is any prospeet ot employing capital to advantage. 
And it is, we fear, a necessary consequence, that we should be liable, 
periodicaily,to an inconvenient contraction of credii, as a sort ot 
compensatory punishment for tbe previous undue enlargement of it. 

Thus, periodical adjustment ot creditto its proper dimensions is 
always a painful process. And asa contemplation o/ a state of actual 
suffering conveys a more vivid impression than the mere recoilection 
of such a state when passed, it is natural enough that any distress, 
present before our eyes, should be reviewed through an exaggerated 
medium. 

A reterence to our commercial history will satisfy any unbiassed 
person, that, during the war, and the restrietion of cash payments, 
there se\dom elapsed an interval of five years without a considerable 
pressure of commercial distress. But a revival has assuredly followed, 
and consumption and demand huve adjusted themselves to that due 
relation which, in a prosperous community, they should always 
maintain. 

Notwithstanding the fall of prices during the last year, there has 
been no such re-action from extensive speculations as we have wit- 
nessed on former occasious ; nor consequently any such great or sud- 
den losses as to break up establishments before solvent, and trading 
with sufficient means. 

The failures heretofore have been confined to houses (we speak 
principally ofthe Woollen, Silk, and Sugar Trades), which were either 
insolvent for some time past, or which, with little or no capital, had 
made large purehases, whether for the home trade or export, on long 
credits,—and had not, in consequence of the diminished facilities of 
the Money Market been able to stand against a small difference of price. 
or the least delay in making sales, or in getting remittances to meet 
their engagements. 

A great number, moreover, of small traders appear to have been 
going on under insolvency, living upon their ereditors till their means 
of offering securities for tresh loans were exhaasted, or till an increased 
difficulty of negotiating such securities brought them to a stand. In- 
deed, the large majority of the failures which have occurred within the 
last six months, prove ta have been the failure of parties who were in- 
solvent before the commencement of the present stagnation. And it 
may be observed generally, that apon the periodical occurrence 
of stagnation of markets, and of a temporary rise in the rate of in- 
terest, many traders necessarily fail, who, aly been previously 
insolvent, could not, under any circumstances, have struggled on 
much longer. 

Ktis at the same time a matter of just surprise, that houses should be 

able to struggle on so long as several appear to have donein a state of 
insolvency. 
Oneof the circumstances that mainly contributed to the facility with 
which credit was recently granted,—(the undue extension of which 
has produced the stagnation)—was, the general conviction that the re- 
vulsion of 1825 and 1526, had effected a complete clearance of all that 
was unsound in business. It was naturally concluded, that all houses 
which had withstood the shock of that great erisis must have conducted 
their business on solid ground. ‘This bas proved not to have been the 
case; inasmuch as several failures have occurred of houses that are 
now found to have been insolvent in, or prior to, 1826; and the dis- 
covery thus made has greatly contributed to the state of distrust which 
has for some time hung over the money market. 

We comwence, however, with stating, that there isa general re- 

vival of trade in many of the leading manufactures of the country, 
and this we most confidently assert. No man who looks abroad can 
deny this. 
In Glasgow, Bristol, Liverpool, and London, large shipments are 
daily preparing for the Mediterranean ; and the woollen, cotton, and 
hardware districts, by the accounts of the country papers, exhibit an 
unusual bastle and activity. The Treaty of Adrianople has opened 
a large portion of Europe and Asia to British commerce ; and as we 
are no longer excluded from the accustomed channels of trade with 
Turkey andthe Black Sea, we may expect that our exports will flow 
thither in their usual abundance. 

We are indeed strongly persuaded that an alteration in our currency, 
in a very slight degree, is alone wanted to restore every thing to its 
former state. The sources from which the national revenue flows are 
unimpaired, and our progress in the career of manufacturing and com- 
mercial prosperity will doubtless be resumed with more vigour and 
upon more solid grounds, after the severe but sulutary process which 
a tendency to sanguine speculation (inseparable perhaps from a spirit of 
enterprise) obliges us periodically to undergo. 

Our readers will however observe that in these speculations we have 
kept out of view the state of agriculture and the landed interests. ‘The 
truth is, this inquiry would open too large a subject at the present: but 
there are two articles of commerce, or rather of domestic trade, upon 
which we shall make a few remarks before we close-—These are iron 
and lead. 

The depression of these two articles has been unusually great, and 
has produced considerable embarrassment, not only amongst capitalists, 
but amongst all persons engaged in this trade. 

Lead, by a regular progression of decline, has defeated all caleula- 
tions of a minimum aimee. The fall is sufficiently accounted for b 
the circumstance that some of the mines of Spain—mines of ext 
dinary abundance—have of late been worked on such a scale as te un- 
der-sell us in ull the foreign ports which were formerly suppliedirom 
this country. 

The iron trade is also one in which great depression and stagnation 


stillexist. But this is undoubtedly to be referred to the distressed state 
of the farming and landed interest. 
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of landsand building. The farmer isa large consumer of irofi for his 
pp | wants, and the iron-master is sare to participate in his prosperity 
or distress. 

It has been well observed, in a daily Paper* of great and deserved 
celebrity, that many large farms have a smithey of their own; but, be- 
besides the common operations ot the blacksmith, carts, waggons, 
por hs, harrows, drags, spades, and nearly every implement of hns 

andry, require, when the funds of the farmer permit, arepewal and 
repair froin this one source. ‘No wonder then,” the writer observes. 
“that whea we hear of agricultural distress, we hear with the next 
breath, of decay and falling-off in the iron trade. So true is it, the! 
every eee of indastry is, and ever must be, dependent upon each 
other. 

But then say the mannfacterers, “ We mast have cheap bread.” Tt 
is in this delusion that the fallacy ofour free trade and of our corn laws 
has mainiy risen and existed. Cheap bread is a fascinating sound ; bu‘ 
dearness ayd cheapness are merely relative terms, and the latter can, 
in this respect, only impose on those who lose sight of the indissoluble 
connexion Whiclr must ever exist in the same community between al! 
the articles which contribute to the wants, nay, even the luxuries, o/ 
life. Cheap iron, perhaps, is desiralile as well as cheap bread; but. 
when cheapness reaches the ironmaster he feels his trade ruined. It is 
precisely the same with co{tons and woollens. A calico shirt may be 
bonght for a shilling. a pair of stockings for fourpence, and a coat for 
haif its former cost. But who is the better for this?’ Has cheapness ot 
bread, of cotton, of iron, of woollens, extended the trade in the one or 
the other, or added to the Lappiness of the people? Far otherwise 
When things where at remunerating prices, every class of the commu 
nity were flourishing, contented, and happy. 

Surely then those who have been loudesi jn their call for cheap bread 
must have found how senseless, and how useless, in the result, that cry 
has been; and that enlightened band of theroists, who led the van in 
that cry, must by this time see, unless they are wilfully blind, that in 
aes 1 they were only sacrificing e! first one interest to anothe 
which in the end, if not arrested, must involve alLin onc common ruin 
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The present Lord Mayor of London has prevailed on the corpora 
tion to take down, at no distant period, Temple-bar. Many objec 
tions have been urged against this measure by the antiquarian quid 
nuncs, under a faise impression that the building is of very ancien! 
date ; whereas it was erected by Sic Christopher Wren, and in the mos‘ 
inferior style of architecture. 


Chantry bas just completed for the city of London, a statue of Pit! 
12 feethigh. ‘The costume is modern, surmounted by an ample robo. 
This is Mr, Chantry’s second work in bronze. His next is to be a co. 
lossal statue of the King, for Scotland. 


The Warrior, of 660 tons, sailed from Portsmouth on Friday week. 
with upwards of 250 passengers for the Swan River settlement. Some 


men of considerable means are understood to have been of thi 
number. 


The preparations for an expedition against Algiers continue at Tou- 
ion. It seems that the plan adopted for burning the town is by mean: 
of bombs and Congreve rockets; the latter are now making, and the 
equipment of bomb-vessels is likewise attended to. Eight of this clas: 
will be shortly ready, carrying two mortars each. 


The longest beard recorded in history, was that of John Mayo, pain- 
ter to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. ‘Though he wasa tall man, it i-- 
suid that his beard was ef such « length, that he could tread upon i! 
He was very vain of his beard, and usually fastened it with a ribbon to 
his buttonhole; and sometimes he would untie it by command of the 


Emperor. who took great delight in seeing the wind blow it in the face 
of his courtiers. 


At Santa Fe, in America, a joint stock company has been establis|i: 
ed fer assuring female beauiy, between the ages of fifeen and thirty. 
inthe event of decay, a proportionate sum is immediately paid to th 
fair sufferer, by way of compensation. 

A Good Dog Hates a Bad Shot.—A gentleman requested the loan of 
a pointer dog from a friend, was informed by him that the dog would 
behave very well so long as he couid kill his birds; but if he frequent- 
ly missed them, it would run home and leave them. The dog was 
sent, and the following day was fixed for trial, but unfortanately, his 
new master was a remarkably bad shot. Bird after bird rose and was 
fired at, but still pursued its flight untouched by the leaden showers 
that fell around it, till at last the pointer became careless, and often 
missed his game; but, as if seemingly willing to give one chance more 
to his luckless master, he made a dend start at a fern-bush, with bi: 
nose pointed downwards, the fore-foot bent, and his tail straight and 
steady. Inthis masterly position he remained firm till the sportsman. 
was close to his tail, with both barrels cocked, then moving steadily 
forward for a few paces, he at last stood still near a bunch ot heat!-er, 
the tail expressing the anxiety of the mind, by moving regularly back- 
wards and forward, when out sprang an old blaek-cock. Bang, banp 
went both barrels, but, alas! the proud bird of the heath still soared 
in the air unhurt. The patience of the dog was now exhausted, and 
instead of crouching at the feet of his master, till he re-loaded, hv: 
turned boldly round, placed his tail close between his legs, gave ont 


howl, jong and loud, and off he set and stopped not till within sight o! 
the kennel door. 


We observe, by the Edinburgh papers, that Mr. Blackwood, the pub- 
lisher of Maga, has been chosen one of the bailies of that city for th: 
ensuing year. A more worthy election could not have been made. - 


A few days ago, a Cheshire cheese. of the enormous weight of one 
hundred aad nF Wey og pounds and a half was brought to Manches- 


ter, and raffled for at the sign of the Cheshire Cheese,,in back Turner: 
street. 


At a meeting of the Common Council of the city of Dablin, Mr 
Butler moved the freedom of the city to Robert Alexander, Esq., the 
intrepid and talented proprietor of that uncompromising newspaper, 
the Morning Journal, of London. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
J. Sisson, and passed unanimously.—Star of Brunswick. 


Ata parish church, afew days ago, the fourteenth chapter of St. 
Mark, containing seventy-two verses, was travelled through in eigh® 
minutes, being at the rate of nine versesina minute. Does not this, in 
its way, equal the feats on the Manchester and Liverpool Rail-way. 
— York Courant. . 

The tonnage duty of 2d. per ton, hitherto charged on all vessels ar 
riving at Dublin from foreign voyages has been discontinued by direc - 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury. 


Ata late meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Belfast, som¢ 
curious information respecting the rapidly incraesing trade and com- 
merce of Belfast was laid before the gentlemen present, showing, that 
between the years 1786 and 1828 the tonnage of vessels entering that 
port had increased from 38,421 tons, to 241,560 tons. 


Treland.—Murder of the Rev. Mr. Going.—On the evening of Fri>_ 
day, the 23d ult., the Rev. John Going, incumbent of the parish o1 
Mealiff, in the diocese of Cashel, was shot near bis own house. The 
facts are as follow: The Rev. Mr. Going went to Thurles on Friday 
morning, and was at the Sessions Court, where he was detained some: 
what late. He was riding home between six and seven 0 clock in the 
evening, and when within half a mile of his own glebe-house he wa? 
shut through the heart by some raffians who awaited his return ; the 
his horse and expired. The 
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‘ng’s family, whe were expecting him to dinner, the som went out to 
anect his father and found im a liieless corpse by the side of the road. 
It is alleged that the provocation given by this inoffensive gentleman 
avas, that he was unwilling to compound the tithes of his parish on the 
terms offered by the parishioners—they refusing to allow him more 
than £300 per aonum for a parish containing 12,000 acres of titheable 
jand, and which was worth to his predecessors £700 a-year, but for 
which he only demanded £400, and which would not be granted. 
Lie was always very kind tu the poor of his parish, making every 4l- 
Jowance in their tithes, and taking any thing in tieu thereof, to accom- 
modate them. Mr. Going was the brother of Major Going, who was 
murdered near Limerick some years since. Three of the miscreants 
engaged in the murder of this estimable gentleman have been appre- 
hended. At a meeting of the Privy Council, held on Wednesday, ti 
was resolved that a reward of £2000 should be offered for ithe appre- 
hension and conviciion of the perpetrators.—Dublin paper. 


The Rival Carriages.—Messrs Braunwane and Erickson, the propri, 
étors of the Novelty, and Mr. Robert Stephenson, the Proprietor of 
the Rocket, are both engaged in improving and perfecting their car 
riages. ‘The former is now repairing at Mr. Faweeti’s yard, and it is 
said that it will be tried again on the rail-road when finished. A con- 
siderable alteration hasaiso been made in Mr. Robert Stephenson s en- 
gine, which greatly increased its powers. It was tried again on Satur- 
day, when it drew the enormous weight of 20 tons, at the rate of from 
18 to 20 miles per hour! 

At the Court of King’s Bench, last week, in anaction Beauchamp v. 
Parry, ona bill of exchange for £375, the plaintiff was nonsuited, the 
consideration for which the bill was given having been a bet upoa the 
Derby Stakes, at Epsem. 

Kean, jun., Miss F. H. Kelly, and (they say), Mr. Macready, are to 
commence English plays at Ams'erdam on the 10th Nov. 

Morton’s comedy of the “* Dramatist” bas been translated into 
Spanish, by, Don Telesforo de T.ueba, and played fifty nights at 
Madrid. 


What will the litterateurs of London say to the success of a Parisian 


favourite, M. d’Artincourt, who has just printed the 52d edition of his‘ 


poem, entitled La Caroleide, and the 63d of his romance of Le So- 
litaire ? ‘ 

A literal translation of Hamlet has been unanimously aceepted by 
¢he managing committee of the Odeon. 


The French papers mention that a M. 'Fenequier, a respectable 
tradesman of Flaquolle, in the department du Var, refused his consent 
to bis daughter’s marriage last month, with a Jouss man, every other 
way unceptionable, because the intended bridegroom wore speclacies ! 
He even went so far as to apply to the constituted authorities to pro- 
hibit the match on this very substantial ground ; but as upon in vestiga- 
tion all the formalities prescribed by law had been i with, 
his worship the mayor declined interfering, and poor M. Tenequier. 
much to his annoyance, is thus saddled with a short-sighted soa-in-'aw. 

A Lucrative Purchase. —Mr. Charles Young, son of Mr. Young, auc- 
tioneer, of Romsey, recognising, at a broker’s shop in London, one of 
those admirable productions (a landscape) which obtained for Claude 
immortal fame, became the owner of it for the sum of £3; in the 
course of the present week, this inimitable production has been trans- 
ferred to a gentleman at the sum of 600 guineas ! 


New Preparation of Woollen Cloth.—A French paper (le Constitu- 
tionnel,) states that the manufacturers of Elbeaf and Louviers have dis- 
covered and adopted a mode of preparing woollen cloths without oil, 
or any description of grease; thus rendering the manufacture more 
cleanly, wholesome, and economical. The Constitutionnel adds, that 
the cloth, prepared according to the new process, is as soft, and in 
every respect, as good as that made upon old the system.—Lit, Gas. 


Luther’s Bible.---in the course of the five and forty years atter the first 


ublication of Lutber’s translation of the Bible, it went through one 
One alone (Castein) disposed ot | 


undred and one entire editions! 
1,670,333 copies between the years 1715 and 1795. 


Welch Theatrieals.—It appears from the following notice ia a provin- 
eial jamrne), that en overflowing house is not, all times, a eesideraium. 
‘« Tt will be impossible to open the Cardiff Theatre this season, thy faic 
vains having inundated itto the depth of nearly six feet, and the water 
being at present above the stage. 

We regret to announce the death of the Right Hon. Lord Frenenic x 
T.enwox, brother of the present, and son ofthe late Duke of Ricumonp, 
which took place on Sunday evening last, at the residence of 
‘Dr. Forbes, in Cheltenham. His Lordship was in the 28th year of 
his age, and had been long suffering under a most painful indisposition, 


Pedestrianism.—A man of the name of Skipper, who bas performed 


the most extraordinary feats, is now matched against time to walk 100 | 


miles in 20 successive days, over a 25 mile piece of ground, from 
the Crown Inn, Taunton, to some distance beyond Collupton, and 
beck. He started on Monday, Oct. 24, at five in the morning, and 
returned at eight in the evening and contrives still todo so. 


Lieutenant-General William Fyers, who was here a few days ago 
on inspection, died in Dublin on Tuesday ; be for many years com- 
manded the Royal Engineers in Ireland. He was the oldest General of 
Engineers in the service, and the chief command of the Engineer De- 
yartment in this country is vacant by his death.—Limerick Chroniele. 


Amongst other extraordinary effects, it is calculated that the con- 
struction of railways, on all the principal roads of the kingdom, would 
enable this country to dispense with the use of a million of horses, and 
thereby to save their food, which, being converted into corn, would 
supply three millionsofmen! Foreign supplies would, of course,then 


be unnecessary, at least, for some years, perhaps for ages to come.--— 
Leeds Mercury. 


The following is a list of the Fiag Officers who have died since the 
Tast Promotion, May 7, 1825 ;— 


ADMIRALS.—Of the Red—Lord Radstock, G. Wilson, J. Holla- 
way, T. Spry, W. Swincy, J. Henry.—Of the White—Sir S. Sutton, 
J. Markham, J. Vashon, Sir W. Domett, E. Bowater.—Of the Blue— 
Sir. T. Bertie, W. D. Fancourt, J. Dikes, T. W. Shivers, Sir R. Stra- 
chan, G. Losack.—Vice of the Red—Sir T. Thompson.—Vice White— 
'¥. Wooley, Wm. Beckford.—Vice of the Blue—J. Clements, J. Baze- 
ley, W. Newell, 8. J. Ballard.—Rear of the Reda—J. McNamara, J. 
Bingham, Sir A. Dickson. Rear White--W Prowse, 8. Douglas, W. 
‘Williams, SirJ. A. Wood. Rear Blue---G. F. Ryves, A. F. Evans, R. 
Raggett. Retired Rear- Admirals---N. Ingram, {¥. Monckton, H. Waver, 
D. Stow, W. Canthew, Fraser James, Goldsbrough, W. Willis, W. 
Chambers. ‘Total 44. 

The following are the number of General Officers, since May, 27, 


1825 :—Generals, 29; Lieutenant-Generals, 40 ; Major Generals, 24, 
Total 93. 


Crim. Con. in High Life.—The case of the Rt. Hon. and Rev. Lord 
Brandon v. Viscount Melbourne came on, the 2d of Nov., in the Court 
of King’s Bench. The unhappy lady, whose conduct has oceasioned 
the investigation is considerabie younger than her noble spouse, who, 
although he has not attained his 58th year, is extremely infirm, from 
being almost constantly afflicted with the gout. She was united to 
Lord Brandon in 1815, by whom she has one surviving daughter. Vis- 
count Melbourne, (Mr. Lamb,) at the period of the alleged intercourse 
&tled the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
His Lordship has reached the age af 50 and has one surviving son b 


his late wife, Lady Caroline Lamb. ‘The case was not proved and the 
plaintiff was nonsuited. 


Libel.—On Wednesday last an action was tried in the Court of @om- 
mon Pleas, in which the eminent silk house of Morrison and Co. were 
the plaintiffs and the proprietors of the Morning Journal the defendants. 
The lide}, which was published in the month of Noy. last, charged the 
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plaintiffs with having purehased s/olen silks, ard With other antredes- francs,, or £20 16s. 8d., and thissu 


men-like, if not criminal transactions. Mr. Sergeant Wilde led for 
the prosecation, and Mr. Sergeaat Merewether for the defendants. 
Mr. Alcsander, the editor of the Morning Journal, had retracted the 
libellous statements, alleging that be had been imposed upon by his 
informant. ‘The Lord Chiet Justice having given his opinion that the 
libel was a Very gross and atrocious one, the juryaftersome little eon- 
sideration, founda verdict for the plaintifis—damage £350. 


The Thorn of Lochleven.—It may be known to many of our readers, 
that on the beautiful island of Lochleveu, on which stand the ruins of 
the castle which served as the prison house of Mary Stuart, when she 
was forced ‘o abdicate her-throne, there is a very old and stately haw- 
thorn. Brom the venerable appearance of its moss covered trunk, the 
spectator finds fittle difficulty in believing the tradition which makes 
it a contemporary of the unfortunate queen. It stands on that part of 
the island which is saidto have formed the garden of the castle ; and, 
though the shock of a thousand tempests had swept over it uninjured, 
yet the rade blasts of the storm of Sunday se’ennight lopped off one of 
its principal branches. The tree, however, is still stately and strong ; 
and will, we have no doubt, though somewhat curtailed of its fair pro- 


portions, speak of Mary and her times to future generations.—Stirling 
Journal. 


An Apparition.—‘ Come to-morrow night, for I cannot come down 
to night,” said a youngand interesting female the other night, the inmate 
of an ancient domicile in Perthshire,to a young and firm believer in 
ghosts, &c. ‘ The present time is ours,” observed the enamoured 
youth: * and if yoa will not come out, I’'licome in.” Accordingly 
(what will love not do?) he attempted to climb up to the window over 
which his Juliet wes leaning, (he had no ladder, however,) and had 
almost succeeded, when his attention was suddenly arrested by a hol- 
low voice from above, muttering something indistinctly. Astounded, 
he lost his hold, and went topsy-turvy to the ground, exclaiming. 
“ 'That’s the an!d dead laird come back again!’ Having regained his 
perpendicular position, he ran off in the utmost consternation ; and, 
ihe night being dark and the way intricate, he unfortunately went 
| souse, chin deep, into the horse-pond. Unable to make land, he cried 

lustily for help. His flame beard him, and went to his assistance ; when, 
after hard pulling, she and thé watch-dog succeeded in extricating him 
from his perilous situation. 


Inscription on an Old Tombstone. 
We end 
When scarce begun, 
And ere we apprehend 
That we began to live, our life is done, 
Then count thy days; end if they flow too fast 
For thy dull thonghts to count, count every 
Day the last! 

St. Katharine’s Dock.—Oun Monday, at half-past two o’clock, the 
water was admitted into the eastern dock, which will be ready, in five 
or six days, for the reception of shipping. This additional dock in- 
creases the wet-dock accommodation of the company, upon the whole, 
to upwards of 150 vessels, besides craft, at one and the same time. 


It appears by the provincial papers, that a sort of substitute for bank- 
ers’ small notes is in circulation, in the shape of a promissory note, 
payable on demand, and issued in payment to their work-people by 
various large manufacturing establishments. 


Origin of the New System of Police.—There is a curious election 
anecdote connected with the organization and arrangement of the 
New Police. Mr. Canning, in 1818, on his return from Lisbon, was 
proposed for Liverpool, and opposed by Lord Sefton: on that occa- 
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ion is moderate, the sum ex- 
years. 


Chief Baron O’ Grady.—'Phere is a class of shabby lawyers in Dublin, 
whose practice is confined to the defence of criminals ai Green street, 
the Irish Old Bailey, These gentlemen are sometimes clamorous and 
contumacious ; the Chief Baion however has the happy knack of bring- 
ing theur to a proper seuse of their situation. One af these Barristers 
having, on the trial of a pickpocket, been émployed as Counsel for the 
prosecution, for lack of any other, assumed on the occasion a most im- 
perious air, and took special care to reiterate loudly and frequently, for 
the edification of bis Lordship and the iastruction of his audience, that 
he was Counsel for tbe Crown. The Chief Baron bore this’patiently 
fora time, till at last, provoked by his pertinacity, when the pompous 
little gentleman, elated with the anwonted honour, again exclaimed he 
was Counsel for the Crown, bis Lordship kindly remarked, “ Yes, Sir; 
and I believe sometimes for the half-crown too.” — When presiding late- 
ly in the towe of Maliingar in the criminal court, two culprits were put 
on their trial for an atrocious burglary—a flaw being discovered in 
the indictment, an acquittal was directed—when the fassy Counsel for 
before alluded to, proud of his display of forensic skill, confidently de- 
manded of his Lordship to discharge his injured clients from the Dock. 
“Ob! thank you, Mr. B***1,” cried the sagacious Chief, “ you will al- 
low me, if you please to get halfan hour’s start of them out of the town.” 
On the trial of a criminal for stealing stockings, several witnesses 
deposed to his good character; after which bis Lordship charged the 
Jury in this concise and rather comic strain :— Gentlemen of the 
Jury, here isa most respectable young man, with an excellent charac- 
ter, who has stolen two pair of stockings, and you will find accord- 
ingly.”——Upon the trial of a recent action for debt, to which the de- 
fendant ha ear as a set off,a promissory note of sometvhat long 
roger = he: ne nigaha cab, with which he had furnished 
the plaintiff, the fol'owing charge was spoken with at gravity b 
the Learned Suton :—" Gentieden of ihe Jury, this is fasaietide for 
debt, to whieh the defendent has pleaded as a set off, two things—a 
promissory note, which has a long time to run; anda cab, which J ap- 
prehend has but a short time to run. The case is quite clear ;° you will 
find for the plaintiff.” —London University Magazine. 


_ Amusing Historical Anecdote.—The following amusing report of an 
interview between a man of the name of Story, who had joined the 
Duke of Monmouth, in 1685, and James II., appears in the Life of 
Calamy, which bas been recently published. Story had been tried 
and condemned, but, through the interest of a friend of Jeffreys, was 
reprieved, and subsequently removed to Newgate. He wassooun after- 
wards ordered to be brought before the Privy Council, in the same 
ulight in whieh he then was, which was truly miserable. The keeper 
advised hit, in case the King was present, that the wisest way for 
him would be to answer the questions put to him in a plain and direct 
manner, without concealing any thing—advice which he strictly fol- 
lowed. “When be was brought into the Council Chamber he made 
so sad and sorrowful a figure, that all present were surprised and 
frightened and he had so strong a smell by being so long confined, that 
it was vety offensive. When the King first cast his eyes upon him he 
cried out, ‘Is that a man, or what elsé is it! Chancellor Jeffreys told 
his Majesty that that was the Story of whom he bad given his Majesty 
so distinct an account ‘ Oh ! Story,’ said the King; ‘I remember him. 
That is a rare fellow indeed!’ Then, turning towards him, he talked 
to him very freely and familariy. + Pray, Mr. Story,’ says be, ‘ you 
were in Monmooth’s army in the West, were you not.’ He according 
to the advice giveu him, made answer presently, ‘ Yes, an’t please yout 











sion, a gentleman connected with the London press was engaged as 


partizan; so much so, that the late Minister and the Corporation were 
much alarmed for the result. This gentleman being called in buta 
few days before the election commenced, hit upon the following no- 
vel expedient to canvass effectively that populous place. He took a 
small map of Liverpool, fixed his head-quarters at a tavern as near to 
the centre of the town as possible, and then with his compass struck 
six circles at equal distances, numbering them regularly; these he 
again divided jnto eight lozenge compartments, distinguishing them 
from one to eight, as of circle 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or, 6; to eavh of these cir- 
cles was appoiated a captain, and to each of the eight divisions of the 
circles a lieutenant and four eanvassers ; to every lieutenant was de- 
livered his segment of the map or circle; his duty was to note down 
in a book, the name, residence, and probable bias of the voters in his 
district; these notes were re-copied every night into the book of the 
captain of the circle, who reported the result at head-quarters. In 
this way the populous and extensive town of Liverpool was effective- 
ly canvassed in five days, and a tolerably accurate state of the voters 
obtained by a stranger to the place; who, after the contest was over, 
became known to “Mr. Canning, when the latter requested from ‘iim 
the plan in question; and on obtaining it, remarked that it would form 
the ground-work for an excellent system of Police. This document, 
it is presumed, was found in Mr. Canning’s office by Mr. Peel, and 
from it some useful hints have evidently been taken in the organiza- 
tion of the new system. 


The Grand Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt died on the 24th of October, 
at the Chateau of Averbach. 


The following is given as the present “‘whereabout” of the Bonapare 
family :—Maria Letitia (Bonaparte’s mother) spends the winter at 
Rome and the summer at Albano; she livesin a very retired manner, 
aud sees scarcely any one except Cardinal Fesch. The latter is so 
straitened in his finances as to be occasionally obliged to part with some 
of the pictures of his gallery——Count Survilliers (Joseph) rusticates in 
the United States since 1814; his wife resides at Plorence.—Count 
Saint Leu (Louis) alternately resides at Florence and at Rome, where 
Hortense Beauharnois passes the winter likewise. Prince Canino 
(Lucien), whose (financial speulations have impaired his fortune,) has 
sold his palace and retired to tbe vicinity of Ancona. Prince de 
Montfort (Jerome) spends the sammerin the same part of the country. 
Prince Borghese resides at Bologna. Asto the Countess de Lipano 
(Madame Murat), political matters retain her stillin Austria. 


At Ipswieh, on Friday, the Rev. Thomas Methold in the Chair, 
after several parish appeals were disposed of, Jas. Robinson and James 
Garrard were convicted of stealing six coombs of wheat from the barn 
of their master, Mr. Kersey, of Boss Hall farm, near Ipswich, and were 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation. No less than six sacks of 
wheat were found in Robinson’s house. After sentence was passed, 





the election agent of the neble Earl, and proved himself a very active | 


word!’ said the King. 


Majesty.’ ‘And you,’ said be. ‘ was a commissary there, were you 
not!’ And he again replied, ‘Yes, an’t pease your Majesty.’ ‘And you,’ 
said he, ‘made aspeech before great crowds of people, did you not?’ 
He again very readily answered, ‘Yes, an’t please your Majesty.’ 
‘ Pray,’ says the King to him, + if you haven't forgot what you said, 
let us have some taste of your fine florid speech; let us have a speci- 
mer of some of the flowers of your rhetoric, anda few of the main 
things on which you insisted.’ Whereupon Mr. Story told us that he 
readily made answer, «I told them, and it please your Majesty, that it 
was you that fired the city of London.’ ‘A rare rogue, upon m 
} ‘And pray what else did you tellthem?’ ‘TI 
told them.’ said be. ‘and it please your Majesty, that you poisoned 
your er.” ‘Impudence in the utmost height of t ? said the King 


‘ Pray let us have something further, if Te ae 
further told them,’ said Mr. Story, if your memory serves you.” ‘I 





: ‘that your Majesty appeared to be 
fully determined to make the nation both papists aad slaves. By this 
time the King seemed to have heard enough of the prisoner’s speech ; 


and therefore, crying out, ‘A rogue with a witness!’ and cutting off 
short, he said, ‘ To all this I deal oak but a thousand other “iininovs 
things were added; but what would you say, Story, if, after all this, 
} should grapt you your life?’ To which he, without any demur, 
made answer, that he should pray heartily for his Majesty as long as 
he lived. ‘Why then,’ says the King, ‘I freely pardon all that is past, 


and Pope. vos will not, for the future, represent your King as inex. 





Pavicties. 


Conundrums, by the Hon. Mr. Lister, Author of Epicharis. 


Why are snuffers like matrimony ? Because they oft stmeulst 
the flame they are intended to brighten, Sie 


Why is a-cook like a barber? Beeause they both dress hare. 
—e part of the male dress is the most extravagant? The waist- 
coat. 


Why may a poulterer be considered the most onfair tradesman ? 
Because the bulk of his goods are fowl, 


Wht is an experienced timber merchant like a literary man? Be- 
cause he knows a good deal. 
Which dog stays the longest by you? ‘Ferrier. 


Before and behind.—A gentleman travelling in a stage, was regretting 
that he had not a seat in front. “ Pray,” said a another passenger, 
“ did you ever travel this road before?” “ O! yes, often, “ was the 
answer. ‘Then now, sir, you have the pleasure of travelling behind. 


An Engagement on Shore.—The following lines are illustrative of 2 
circumstance which occurred, not a hundred years ago, in Liverpool, 
The business-like coolness and fidelity of the cler 
much commended. 


Two partners in a firm of note 


cannot be too 





Rebinson addressed the Bench in the following words :—‘As you have | 
thought fit to send me out of the country for this wheat, I have one | 
favour to ask you. May my wife and family have the wheat?” Chair- | 
man—*“ No, itis Mr. Kersey’s, and therefore will be returned to him.” 
Robinson—“ f think it very hard that I should suffer for the wheat, and 
then not have it.”’ 

Trafic in Human Bones.—A ship with human bones from Ham- 
burgh, arrived at Lossiemouth on the 25th ins, the property of an agri- 
eulturist of Morayshire, and intended for manure. The master of the | 
vessel states that the bones were collected from the plains and marshes | 
of Leipsic, and are part of the remains of the thousands of brave men | 
who fell in the sanguinary battles fought betwixt France and the Allies | 
in October 1813. What a commentary is this upon “ military glory,”’ 
and how true is the exclamation of the puet—‘Fo what base uses we 
may return, Horatio!” 


English Trade in Horses.—By an official French table of the impor- 
tation of horses into that country, it fee that ourneighbours are in 
the habit of borrowing at the rate of from 15,000 to 25,000 annually 
from us. Itis said that the supply is almost entirely of stolen horses 

















Jin this country. Supposing 





accounting tor the alarming | nse cg of the crime of horse-stealin 
e mean price of each horse to be 508 


From words had come to cuffs, 
And, in a private room remote, 
Fought, peeled e’en to the buffs. 
To place of law, the Gist they chose, 
Nor would their quarre! nurse; 
The fist could only bleed the nose, 
The law would bleed the purse. 
In came a dun and asked for one 
Of those who battle waged ; 
“Yes,” coolly said the ledger man, 
‘“* He’s in, but he’s sycacep !” 


The advantage of a Squint.- A gentleman in the South of Ireland 
received a visit lately from a party of Rockites, who were armed with 
sticks. He had just timedo seize a pistol, which he cocked and pre- 
sented towards the party. “ Be off,” said he, youset of villains, or 'H 


shoot one of you, atallevents. Ihave my eye upoa him this moment.’,. np 


Luckily for himself he was blessed with that.happy and pictorial obli- 
quity of vision which caused each particular rnffian to fancy himselfto- 


be the marked man, and they withdrew without obtaining the spoit, 
they had come for. I 


New Anecdote of Burns.Being in chasth owe Sanday, and having || 
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kindly made way for him in her pew. The text was upon the ter- 
rors of the , as denounced against sinners, to prove which the 


ne pees referred to several of scripture, ie o of which the 
seemed ttentive, but somewhat agitated. Burns, on per- 
ceiving ths meme with a pencil on the blank leaf of ber bible, the 
— _ Fair maid, you need not take the hint, 
Nor idle texts pursue ; 
’Twas only sinners that he meant— 
Not angels such as you.” —Scolsman. 


King James 1. mounting a horse that was unruly, said ‘‘ The dei’ltuke 


Whio perceived him, | “Tessume not a prophetic mind to poihl you 15 § 










tant period, glittering with contending arms, and these peaceful vallies 
echoing the clang of war; such in me weuld seem presumptuous; yet, 
surely, it is far from being impossible that between powertul and riva! 
nations war may again succeed their present peaceful intercourse. 

“ Although au honourable peace should be, und is the fervent desire 
of every well ordered mind, we, even in these quiet colonies, way be 
compelled ts sustain the fierce alternative. But if hostilities be en- 
forced upon us, it shall be found that fear, and a doubt of oar own 
strength, ure as unknown to us as they have ever been among the tried 
Militia of Britaia, or by the gullant sons of Canada, whose bravery 
has ‘oeen so well attested; then, at least then, will the importance of 
Olur militia force be fully understood, and estimated; then shall their 





tay saul, sirrah, as ye be na quiet, I'll send ye to the five hundred kings, 
in the House of Commons—the’yll soon tame you.” 

of Showi ection.—Among a gang of burglers lately can- 
<r ris, Gn clles Coraly, pe his first examination declared 
that his mistress, a girl named Lafitte, had been implicated in all his of- 
tences. ‘This declaration he subsequently admitted to be false, avow- 
ing his sole object in making it to have been the locking a his chere 
amis till the period of bis own incarceration should expire. In reply to 
a remark of the Advocate-General, that “ it was an odd way of show- 
ing his affection, as he must have known she would not be placed in 
che same prison with himself,” he answered ‘ T'rue, M. |’Avocat, but 
i knew when she was locked up in St. Lazarus, if I could not get at 
ner myself, no other gentleman could do so either.” 


In the early part of the last war the Captains of British vessels were 


-ordered by the Admiralty to give some account of the country, religion, 


and manners of the inhabitants where they touched. The Master of 
ane of our ships of war lying off the island of Minorca made the fol- 
‘owing entry in the lag-book:—‘ The country is d-———d bad, religion 
they have none, and their customs are beastly !”’ 

At the Court of Inquests at Manchester, on Wednesday,a wholesale 
butcher obtained a verdict against a retail dealer, for £4, 10s., which 
the defendant wished to pay by instalments. he plaintiff, who had 
during the trial, shown great violence of temper, refused to aceept the 
offer, and said he would have an execution against his body. He did 
wot care a farthing for the money, he said: he would rather bave his 
body. One of the commissioners waggishly observed, that bis desire 
{or the defendant's body was not much to be wondered at, as he was a 
<arcase buicher. 


Female Naivete.—The minister of a chaptery within the Blackbourn 
fiundred, upon recently examining several young applicants of his flock 
ior the rites of confirmation, addressed a young girl who was smartly 
adorned in a new frock, “ Well my girl, and who made you?” “Made, 
Tanswered she very quickly.) why Betty, sir.” “ No, no, mean your 
vody, my dear.” “Indeed sir,” replied the girl, casting an admirable 
ivok upon her gown, ‘but she did make me.” Young woman (quoth 
the mivister) you must be very weak not to understand me.” “ Weak! 
(hastily interrupted the girl) I may well be weak; for, do you know 


.sir, my mother has forced me tu take working physic all this week.” 


As might be expected, there was 00 resisting this display, and the baffled 


- clergyman was fairly foreed to give up the point. 


Lord Mansfield and a Jew.—“ Mr. Abraham,” said Lord Mansfield. 
« this is your son, and cannot go in the same bail bond.” —“ He ish not 
my son, my Lord.”— Why, Abraham, here are twenty in Court will 
prove it.”—* [ will shwear, my Lord, he ish not.”—* Take care, Abra- 
uiam, or I will send you to the King’s Bench.’’— Now, my Lord, if 
your Lordship pleases, I will tell you the truth.”—* Well, I shall be 
zlad to hear the truth.”—My Lord, I wash in Amsterdam two year and 
three-quarters; when I came home I findish this lad? now the law 
obliges me to maintain him; and, consequently, my Lord, he ish but my 
son-in-law.’ —* Well, Moses,” rejoined Lord Mansfield, “ this is the 
best defuition of a son-in-law I ever heard.” 


Smee “ame 


PRESENTATION OF COLOURS. 
From the Halifax Royal Gasetic, Oct. 14. 


This interesting covmmens took place on Tuesday last, when a pair 

-4{ new Colours, lately obtained from London, were presented to the 
Sd Halifas Regiment of Militia, commanded by Lt. Col. Joba Leander 
Starr. 

The Regiment was formed into three sides of a square, and the co- 
fours were brought to the parade ground, under escort of the volunteer 
Rifle Company attached to the above Regiment, (a fine company of 
young men dressed in a neat and becoming uniform,) and placed in the 
centre of the square, when that company formed on the line of the 
fourth side. The colours were then consecrated by the Rev. J. T. 
‘Cwining, D. D. by solemn and appropriate prayers, efter which they 
were delivered to the Lt. Col. Commanding, by Lt. Col. Cochran, In- 
specting Field Officer, with an address, which was as follows : 

«* Lt. Colone! Starr, officers and men of the 3d Halifax Regt. 

“Tam commissioned by the Right Honourable Lady Sarah Maitland, 

o express her Ladyship’s regret, at being prevented from attending on 
this interesting occasion, by the illress of his Excellency Sir Peregrine 
Maitland. 

‘« While every one of us, must deeply lament the loss the Regt. thus 
sustains, in being deprived of the honour of receiving its colours from 
che hands of ber Ladyship, we must equally deplore the unhappy cause 
if it. All, however, will be thankful for the honour so kindly intended ; 
and all will sincerely sympathise in her Ladyship’s anxieties. 

“ Wholly unequal, as I feel myself, to supply the place of her Lady- 
chip, I cannot but be proud of the honour conferred upon me, by be- 
_ag selected to act on her Ladyship’s behalf at this ceremony.” 

“ Officers and men! These colours have been solemnly conse- 

~rated, and an beavenly blessing implored for those eurolitd under 
them; with this blessing in view, I am persuaded that every indi- 
vidual of this Regimeut, whether Officer or Private, will be zea!ous 
.a his exertions to become fully acquainted with his duty ; and when 
Jue hour of trial shall come, and your services be required, I am 
equally persuaded that all of you will be true to your Colours, to 
your King, to your Country, and to your God.” 
- Lieutenant Colonel Starr, then delivered the King’s Colour to Lt. 
Patrick, and the Regimental Colour to Lt. 'T’. Kenny, (being the two 
Senjor second Lients.) and acknowledged the honour conferred 
throngh Lieut. Col. Cochran in these words :— 

“ Sir, Personally, and on behalf of this Regt. which I ant bonoured 
3 comsmanding, | beg to express my sincere thanks for the honour now 
-gaferred by the presentation of our colours. This scene, always im- 
osing, ad onthe present occasion heightened by the lustre of her 
"adys:vip’s rank in whose name you have so ably performed the act of 
presenta tion, will cousiitute a high incentive in reference to our future 

career, an d become an era of proud and glowing recollection. ‘These 
banners of Britis glory, now entrusted to those whose bosoms beat 
with devotes' loyalty to our Sovereign, and of attachment to our happy 
Constitution, .t pledge myself in the name of my Regt., shall be sacrec- 

y preserved, andif ever unfurled in defence of our rights end liber 
‘ies, Shall be galls. ntly defeded. F 

Third Halifax Reiment ! 

“In this happy Colony, where a long exemption from any participa- 
tion in scenes of war, have vielded ‘0 us ‘ peace within our walls, and 
plentiousness within om frabitations’—~ amid the calm and quiet pur- 
suits of varied industry, the pledge I have just given for you, may, by 
some be considered as gratuitoas, and one Which will never be re- 
quired to be redeemed. I have, however, fraukly given it, and feel 
the firmest confidence, that if ever those banners, solemaly conse- 
crated, and now presented to you, shall be displayed before an op- 
posing foe, they will be defended with that uncaunted courage, and 

insatiate ardour which are the proud cfaracteristics, earned in many a 
vrilliant conquest, of thet nation of whigh we have the good fortane 
to orm a coustituent part. 





unaleniated loyalty, and their prowess be effectively exhibited and 
then shall this Regiment, in the display of those virtues which consti- 
tute a patriot, and a solier, redcem, amply redecm, the piedge I have 
this day given for thein.” 

A general salute was then given to the Colours, and the ceremony of 
trooping then followed, after which the ranks were closed, line re- 
formed, then open column of companies, when the Regiment march- 
ed past in slow and quick time, and, during the former, saluted ; again 
formed and advanced in line, and concluded with a gencral salute. 
The Band of the Rifle Brigade attended on the occasion, and a nu- 
merous concourse of our respectable townsfolk were present to wit- 
ness this interesting exhibition. The Colours were afterwards deliver- 
ed up, as is usnal, at the residence of the Lt. Colonel Commanding, 
with a suitable guard from the Regiment. 

In the evening the officers of the Regiment dined together at War- 
ren’s Hotel, with a number of guests from the other Militia Regiments, 
Army, Navy, Civil Departments, and private gentlemen; making a 
party of upwards of eighty persons. An excellent dinner was prepa- 
red, and the evening glided away most pleasantly; the usual toasts 
were drank, and the party returned fo town in the Team Boat at 10 
o’clock.—Nova-Scotian. 
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BY THE LATE ARRIVALS. 


War-Office, Nov. 9.—I1st Reg. Drags. Gds.: Cor. I. Cosby to be Lt. 
by pur. v. H. S. Thompson, ret.; J. Phibbs, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. 
v. Cosby.—2d Drag. Gds.: Lt. H. W. Charlton to be Adj. v. Griffith, 
who res. Adjcy. only—5th Do.: Lt. W. Linskill, from 28th F. to be 
Lt. and Adj. v. Griffith, exch.—8th Foot: Ens. W. Chearnly to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Howard. ret. To be Ens. by pur.: C. T. Baldwin, Gent. 
v. Caldwell, prom. 91st F.; W. Ogilvy v. Chearnly.—28th Do.: Lt. 
J. Griflith, from 5th Drag. Gds. to be Lt. v. Linski!l, exch.—37th Do.; 
Qr.-Mas. Serj. —. Hayes to be Quartermaster v. J. Holmes, ret. upon 
f. p.—47th Do.: Lt. C. Thursby, from h. p. to be Lieut. v. 11. Watts, 
exch. rec. diff. ; Ens. J. J. D. H. M‘Donald, from 92d F. to be Ens, v. 
Hope, whose app. has not taken place.—53d Do: Asst. Surg. M. Bar- 
din, from 28th F. to be Asst. Surg.—57th Do.: H. H. Graham, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Singleton, ret.—65th Do.: Asst. Surg. W. 8. 
M‘Credie, from 60th F. to be Asst. Surg.—68th Do.: Capt. J. Menzies 
to be Maj. by pur. v. Winniett, ret.; Lieut. H. ‘Smyth to be Capt. by 
pur. v. Menzies; Ens. L. Bayly to be Lieut. by pur. vice Smyth; G. 
M‘Beath, Gent. to be Eus. by pur. v. Bayly.~72d Do.: R. D. Ross, 
Gent to be Ens. by pur. v. Thursby, prom.—73d Do.: Ens. C. H. 
Colston to be Lt. by pur. v. Widdrington, prom.; E. E. Langford, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Colston.—76th Do.: Lt. P. H. Michell to 
be Capt. by pur. v. Hetherington, ret.; Ens. W. Ray to be Lt. by pur 
v. Miehell; to be Eus.: Ens. Hon. €. O'Callaghan, from h. p.v. E. 
Lucas, exch.; W. H. Kerr, Gent. by pur. v. Ray.—86th Do.: J. B. 
Pearson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Chichester, prom.—92d Do. : 
Eus. 'T. D. Gordon, from 93d F.to be Ens. v. M‘Douald, app. to 47th 
Foot. 

Vnattached.—Lt. A. L. T. Widdrington, from 73d F., to be Capt. of 
Inf., by pur.; to be Lts. ef Inf. by pur.: Eas C. 'lhursby, from 72d F.; 
Ens. A. C. Chichester, from 86th F. 

Memoranda.—The undermentioued officers have been allowed to 
ret. from service by the sale of unattached commissions :—Lt. F. Hall, 
h.p. 14th Light Drags.; Capt. G. F. Dick. b.p. 7th F.; Lt. G. Wilton, 
h.p. 2d Provisional Battalion of Militia. 

Lieut. Hammil, 18th Fooi, ison the recruiting service at Liverpool. 
Major Tredennick is appointed to the command of the 70th Foot, 
at Cashel. 


ao 

Evorenent iy Hicu Live.—On Thursday information was sent to 
Sir Richard Birnie, at Bow-street, informing him that a young lady, the 
daughter of Lady B. had suddenly disappeared from the residence of 
her parents, in Park-place; and the assistance of the police was re- 
quested to aid in discovering the young lady’s retreat. It appears that 
the young lady has for some time favoured the addresses of a Lieute- 
nant in the Army, who has resided at the Bedford Hotel, Covent Gar- 
den. The relatives of the young lady were opposed to the match; and 
some time ago, for the purpose of breaking off the intimacy between 
the young lady and the gallant officer, she was taken to France, and 
resided there for a considerable period. ‘Time, however, did not obii- 
terate from her heart the deep impressions which had been made by 
her lover, and on her return to England the officer contrived to inform 
her of his readiness to carry her off by a coup de main, and to convey 
her to that country where the nuptial tie is formed without the delay and 
> owes to lovers occasioned by obtaining a license or the publication 
of banus. The young lady, about one o’clock on Thursday left the 
drawing-room, under the pretext of going to dress for dinner. She had 
retired to her room about two hours before her absence occasioned any 
observation, and on a servant being sent to ascertain the cause, he dis- 
covered that the room-window was open, and the bird had flown. It 
is supposed that she made her exit through (he window, and proceeded 
along the balcony, and entered the window of an adjoining house, which 
was unoccupied; and her lover there received her, and, without doubt, 
lost no time in proceeding with ler to the north. Inquiry was made af- 
ter the Lieutenant, at the Bedford Hotel, and it appeared that he had 
not been there during the day. The mother of the young lady is the 
daughter of an Irish Earl, and the father is a clergyman of the Church 
of England. ‘Phe elopemeut has produced an extraordinary sensation 
in the circles in which the parties moved. ‘The young lady actually 
left the house without a bonnet, or any apparel except her morning 


dress. [The names of the parties are, Lieut. Cowell and Miss Brick. 
enden. ] 
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A Cabinet Council was held in London on the 13th, which, ft was 
understood, had reference solely to the settlement of the Greek ques- 
tion. All the Cabinet Ministers were present, and messengers were 
afterwards despatched to the Governor of Malta and the Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. Report states that the Rus- 
sian Admiral, Count Heyden, had received orders froin his own Go- 
vernment, to winter the fleet under his command in one of the ports 
of the Mediterranean. Eugenius Roche, Esq. editor of the Courier, 
cied on the 15th. fle was part proprietor of the Courier, and bad 
been connecied with the London press more than twenty years. 
When conductor of the New Times, he gave to that journal a reputa- 
tion equal to auy of its cotemporaries. The late Trials at Cork.— 
We have it from a source worthy of the highest credit, that a re- 
spite was forwarded last evening, by an express from the Go- 
vernment, for the three prisoners under sentence of death for the 
‘ Doneraile conspiracy.” Baron Peanefather’s report, which was, 
we understand, made to the Lord Lieutenant, at the Privy Coun- 











with the clearest inducements to this exercise of the vice-regal 
prerogative.-—Dulin Freeman's Journal. Orsowa, Oct. 25.—It is 
reported {hat a Russian corps of 200 men, which was quietly canton- 
ed at Vrazza, conjiding ia the treaty, has been surprised aud surround- 
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cil, which sat on Monday, is represented to have been pregnant | for the future, from the virulence and acrimony which have disgraced 





ped by a horde of ‘Lurks, probably belonging to the corps of tae Pacha / tives 


of Scutari. The Russians, who were too few in number to make any 
resistance, proposed to capitulate—to which the Turks pretended to 
accede ; but the Russians had scarcely laid down their arms, when the 
Turks fell upon thein, and massacred them to a man.——London, Nor. 
14.—The average of Grain declined this day—Wheat, 57s 7d; Bar- 
ley, 31s. Duty on Wheat, 29s 8d; Barley, 13s 10d.——Mr. Bolland 
has been made a Baron ot the Exchequer.——Fifteen farmers in 
Berkshire, who beld farms in one of the most fertile parts of 
the county, have relinquished their farms, for the purpose of emi- 
grating witb their families to Van Dieman’s Land.—— The Aus- 
trian Observer of the 3d ult. contains a decree of the President 
of Greece, appointing the members of the new Senate from a list 
furnished by the representatives of the nation, and in conformity toa 
decree uf the Fourth National Congress, dated 2d August. The Senate 
consists, of 23 members, uf whom the most distinguished are Admira! 
Miaulis, Theodore Colocotroni, Nako, and Mauromichali, the Bey of 
the Mainotes, (the ancient Spartans. )——~The health of the King conti- 
nued good. Ie was to pass the winter at Windsor Cast!e——Consols 
opened in London on the Mth at 91 5-8 3-4, and closed at the same 
price.——Earl Craven, and Lord Villiers, eldest son of the Earl of 
Jersey, were presented to the Emperorof Russia, at St. Petersburgh), 
on the 25th ult. These yonng noblemen (Earl Craven is in his 21st, 
and Lord Villiers in bis 22d year) are proceeding on a tour through 
Russia.——Lord Clifford, a Catholic Peer, has been lately qualified to 
act as a Magistrate in Devonshire; and Sir Henry Tichbourne, a Ca- 
tholic Baronet, it is said, is to be the next Sheriff of Hampshire. —— 
The elevation of Mr. Bolland te the Bench will, it is said, leave the 
Common Sergeant without any competitor for the Recordership ot 
London.——No legs than 250 articled clerks have applied to be ad- 
mitted as attornies-in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
next Hilary Term.——The Marquis of Headfort, who died at Lau- 
sanne, after a few hours’ illness, on Monday se’nnight, was Governov 
of the county of Meath, and Lord of the King’s Bedchamber; he is 
succeeded in his title and his estates by his eldest son, the Earl Bec- 
tive, who retires from the representation of the county of Meath.——- 
It is a among the best informed naval circles, that 
Admiral Sir William Sydney Smith, K. C. B., will succeed Admiral 
Earl Northesk in the command at Plymouth.——The price of the 
quartern loaf fell P nse J one penny. The highest price is now 
10d.—Edinburgh Observer.——Died, yesterday morning, at Devon. 
sbire-terrace, Regent’s-park, Mrs. Fitzgerald, the wife of the Right 
Honourable Maurice Fitzgerald. 









—— 
By the Charlemagne. 

M. de la Bourdonnaye, Minister of the interior, had resigned, and 
was replaced by M. de Montbel, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs. M 
Guernon de Ranvilie, Procurer-General at Lyons, is the successor ot 
M. de Montbel. This seems to have been the result of a personal 
pique, and not of any attered views in the cabinet. 

The London dates are to the 18th. Lord Grey is said to have had 
the offer from Lord Wellington of the Vice Royalty of Ireland. 


French Funds, Nov. 20.—Fives, 108f. 65. Threes,83 95 a 94f. 
British Stocks, Nov. 16,91 3-8 a 915-8. 


The Augsburgh Gazette gives the following, under date of Berlin 
Nov. 5:—* The continaal exchange of couriers between the East and 
West leads to a conclusion that considerable activity prevails in the 
political negotiations relative to the affuirs of the Levant and Greece. 
Every thing tends to @ belief that these negotiations are most pacific 
and amicable; and the language of the Cabinet breethes nothing ot 
the virulence that some persous suppose.” 


The following intelligence of the 29th Oct., from Belgrade, is given 
by the Augsburgh Gazette :—* We learn by letters from Adrianople, 
that Gen. Diebitsch had given orders to Gen. Krassowsky to bold 
himself in readiness to attaek the Pacha of Scutaria, in the event of 
his we to lay down his arms, in pursuance of the Sultan’s com- 
mand.’ 

Constantinople, Oet. 19.—Mustapha Pacha is still encamped with his 
Albanians between Phillippopoli and Adrianopie, whence he con- 
#antly disturbs the communications of the Russian army, notwith- 
standing thefrepeatedand positive orders of the Sultan to retire, and 
respect the peace which is concluded. Count Narischkin, Aid-de 
Camp to General Diebitsch, arrived in this city some days ago. He is 
said to be the bearer of dispatches, addressed by his General to the 
Government of the Povie, in which he complains in strong terms o} 
the violation of the treaty, and invites the Porte to reprimand its vas- 
sal, otherwise he (General Diebiisch) will be obliged to take measures 
himself against Mustapha Pacha. It is said that this dispateh had 
made a great impression on the Divan, which immediately sent seve~ 
ral Tartars to the camp at Phillippopoli, and their return is impatiently 
expected. 


Frontiers of Wallachia, Oct. 16.—The Governor of Giurgevo, Kuts- 
chuck Achmet Pacha, has rufused, till now, to surrender the fortress to 
the Russians, stating, that he bad no orders from Constantinople to 
do so. The Russian Commander requested him afterwards to give 
his declaration in writing, but Kutschuck Achmet refused, declaring 
that his word was as good as his bond. 

The reluctance of Achmet Pacha to deliver up the important for- 
tress confided to him, arises, we presume, less from want of orders 
than from his personal dissatisfaction with the late treaty, a feeling 
which we understand to be general amoung his brother Pachas. 

—j—— 
MR. PEEL. 

Some months ago, when this able, upright, and conscientious 
Minister was daily assailed with the foulest and most ferocious 
abuse, and when the columns of the Journals devoted to what is 
called the Protestant party were filled with little else than tirades 
against the Right Honourable Gentleman himself, or some member 
of his family, we ventured to oppose ourselves to this torrent of 
unmerrited obloquy, and to direct the attention of candid and im- 
partial mea of all parties to a few plain considerations, calculated 
to place the public conduct of Mr. Peel, and more particularly the 
part he had acted in regard to the ever memorable measure of last 
session, in its true light. Nor were our humble efforts altogether 
unavailing; at least, if we may judge from the notice they at- 
tracted, and the rage into which the malignants were thrown by 
them. Our observations contained enough to produce conviction on 
the minds of dispassionate and impartial persons, and, at the same 
time, to prick the consciences of those who lent themselves as 


|tools for gratifying the fierce resentment of a defeated and exas- 


perated faction. But this was not all. We knew that the people ot 
this country are too generous to be long unjust, that, however mucte 
their understanding might, fora time, be mystified by persevering: 
misrepresentation, and their virtuous feelings abused by incessant ap- 
peals to old and honest prejudices, their natural love of truth and faic 
play would ultimately prevail: And, accordingly, we predicted that the 
period was not distant when all the temporary delusions thus created. 
would vanish, and when the tide of public sentiment would turn and 
once more flow in the right channel. And the result has shewn that we 
are not deceived in our anticipations, for our prediction has already 
been fulfilled; and, what is still more remarkable, the very individuals 
whe bad takenthe lead in vituperating and defaming the Hon. Secretary 
seem to have become heartily ashamed of the course they have put- 
sued, and are now, one after another, making the amende for past mis- 
deeds, and, at the same time, annouucing their intention of abstaining. 


their past lucubrations. Contrastiag the magnanimous forbearance 
displayed by the object of their abuse, with the determination of others 
to check the licectiousness of the press by the strong arm of the law, 
and, doubtless, smitten by a conscious sense of the iniquity of the mo- 

by which they have been actuated, they seem tg have grown huajy 
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tily ashamed of their own conduct, and in the bonest feeling of peni- 
tence which has thus been awakened, has resolved henceforth to treat 
with all due regard the man whom they have causelessly and 80 
fiercely traduced. ‘This certainly is in some respects, a very singalar 
revolution : but we are too well pleased with the effect to inquire tuo 
curiously into the cause that produced it, or to speculate as to the 
real motives which bave brought about a change as desirable in ifself 
as it is pradent and judicious on the part of those who have made a 
public recantation of errors. One thing, however, is as clear as 
noon-day, aad that is, that the same system would, beyond all question, 
have been still persevered in, had it not been found by the revilers of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman that they had lost the hold they 
might once have had on public sentiment; that the more they attempt- 
ed to degrade him the bigher his character rose in the estimation of the 
ountry at large; that the incessant reiteration of their slandersand abuse, 
whiie at disgusted all right-hearted and well-principled men, ted to in- 
quiry and reflection, and thus furnished an antidote to its own venom ; 
in short, that calumniating Mr. Peel could no longer be of use in ge 
serving the purposes of political intrigue, or in promoting the sale ¢ 
the journals which traded in thiscommodity. Men are seldom grate ° 
tonsly vicious or criminal, and generally leave off their evil practices 
when these cease to be advantageous. Vice, indeed, like virtue, Is not 
often pursued except for the reward it proffers; and hence it 1s that 
many men easily become virtuous when they have no longer an omee: 
to aitain or an interest to promote by being vicious. When libels 
cease to be bought, the manufacture of them terminates as a matter of 
course. Me a : ge 
Ss uch for the press. 
win ae to sanpen itself, although the indications have not as yet 
assumed so decided a character as to warrant“our being at present 
specific, But the University of Oxford must now feel that in prefer-. 
ring Sir Robert Inglis to Mr. Peel, it committed a very grave and se- 
rious error. {n ordinary circumstances, indeed, Sir Robert would not, 
durst not have come forward as the opponent or rival of Mr. Peel, 
Such a proceeding on his part, would have been met by a storm of 
yidicule, against which no man could possibly bave stood. From the 
Land’s End to Cape Wrath, the presumption of such an attempt 
would have been a topic of laughter and derision. Owing his 
elevation, then, to a temporary frenzy, which has had the effect 
of dissolving the connexion between the University and the 
Government, is it likely that he will be able to maintain *im- 
self, or even that he wiil desire to continue its representative, 
after his constituents have regained the full exercise of their reason ? 
Vhen the folly, to which Sir Robert owed his elevation, was at its 
height, his supporters firmly believed that the Administralion would 
not last a month; nay, itis even doubtful whether they did not delude 
themselves with (le notion that, in preferring the [Tonourable Baronet. 
they were giving it the covp de grace. What, then, isto be done? Will 
Oxiord be conient to assume the character of an opposition University, 
end to render the breach, made in a moment of passionate delusion, 
too wide ever to be closed? Or will it gradually incline to power (on 
which it bas so long leant for support) even at the secrifice of the indi- 
vidual whom it invested with the highest honor it ean confer in the 
hour of its termagant and headstrong impetuosity? We do not pre- 
tend to be able to answer these questions, but the compliments lately 
fered to Mr. Peel by the Vice-Chancellor of the University can scarcely 
he interpreted as mere expressio: © of private esteem and regard, upori 
the part of Dr- Jones; there is more meant than meets the ear, and we 
doubt not that time will show that we are in the right.— Caledonian Mer. 


















Married, in Bioomiield, Untario County s ou the dd. inst., by the Rev. 
Mr. Wheeler, of Canandaigua, Henry O'Reilly, Editor of the ** Roches- 
‘er Republican” and * Rochester Daily Advertiser,” to Marcia Florelia, 
daughter of the Hon. Micah Brooks. 

Twenty-fve ceuts will be paid at this office tur No, 22, Vol. 5, of 
the Albion. =e! 

S. M. Archibald, Esq., ot the Albion Mines, is appointed agent tor 
this paper at Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
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The Hudson from London, and the !Wiiliam Thompson trom Liver- 
pool, have brought us London papers to the 16th of Nov., and by the 
Charlemagne from Havre, Paris papers have arrived to the 21st of the 
same month. We have extracted all the news they contain of any 
importance. 

The principal intelligence from the continent consists in a very 
partial change of the French Cabinet, the Prince Polignac still re- 
maining at its head; and the refractory conduct of the Turkish Pa- 
chas, who keep themselves in a state of hostility ot the Russians, 
and ref use to obey the conditions and obligations of the late Treaty. 
The Pacha of Scutari is particularly conspicaousin this business, so 
much so, that Count Diebitsch has given notice to the Porte, that he 
shall attack the Pacha with his troops immediately, unless he, the 
Pacha, be reduced by the Sultan to obedience. 

In England every thing is perfectly tranquil, the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are more contented and better employed than they have been for 
some months. Many articles of national industry have improved 
in price. The King will not visit Brighton as was expected, but will 
vemain at Windsor during the winter. The funds remain steadily above 
‘1, aud occasionaliy approach to nearly 92. The popularity of the Mi- 
nistry remains unshaken, and Parliament will not assemble until Feb- 
ruary, the usual period of its meeting. 

From the Caledonian Mercury, one of the best provincial journals in 
England, we have copied an article on Mr. Peel, the drift of which is to 
show that this able and disinterested statesman is regaining among bis 
former friends the popularity he Jost during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, by giving his support to the Catholic bill. Some symptoms, it is 
said, have been manifested on the part of the University of Oxford, of 
taking the Right Honourable gentleman again ihto favor, and returning 
him to Parliament as soon as an arrangement can be effected with Sir 
Nobert Inglis, the present member, to make way for him. A eir- 
cumstance uf this kind would be very gratifying to a large portion of 
the British public, for all are now convinced that [ifr. Peel acted, when 
siving his support to the measure for Catholic e\nancipation, from the 

urest motives of patriotism, and from the mest thorough conviction 
f the necessity of that great measure. The Wuke of Wellington saic, 
in the Flouse of Lords, and truly, that it recyuired far more resolution, 
and a much greater sacrifice of individual feeling on the part of Mr: 
eel, to change bis opinions and support the measures of the cabi- 
wet, than toretain them. Asevery one now begins to admit the ne- 
ressity that existed of some step being taken for tranquilizing Ireland, 
and as all seem equally inclined to admit that a concession of the de 
mands of the Catholics off vest remedy for purchasing that tran” 
quillity—the alleged dan-er of now seen to have been over- 
rated—it is highly probab'e that Sir. Peel will regain that position in 
the estimation of his tory friends, which for a time he certainly lost. 
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The Conrier and other moderate papers affirm that things in Ireland 
begin to wear a better aspect. 





The Welland Canal is at length completed, and vessels have passed 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. We heartily congratulate the 
friends of that great project, and the Canadian public generally, on 
the final accomplishment of the scheme. ‘The author of any great pub- 
lic work, ,or the individual by whose talents and energy it has been 
achieved, should not be forgotten; and, therefore, we should be doing 
a violence to our own feelings, and an injustice to an excellent indi- 


vidual, did we not on this occasion record the name of William 
Hamilton Merritt.” To Mr. Merritt the honour of effecting the object 
we now announce as fully accomplished, is certainly due; for it would 
not have been carried into effect, during the present generation at all 
events, but for his steady perseverance and indefatigability. [is 
name must be always assoc-ated with the Welland Canal, in the 
same degree as De Witt Cliuton’s is with that of the great Erie Canal. 


any way injurious to the canals of this state. 





SOCIETY. 
We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for a copy of the first 
volume of the transactions of this Society, and it gives us unfeigned 


In a higher region the same spirit has like- | pleasure to say that it isa volume of great value and interest. We 


had prepared, in part, an analysis of it, but finding ourselves so ably 
autiipated by several Canadian prints, we withhold our own, and 
copy from the Quebec Official Gasetic, a notice which has the merit of 
| being very brief, and at the same time very clear and explicit. The 
| Earl of Dalhousie was the founder and patron, indeed we may say the 
father of the institation. T'o his exertions and munificence, and to the 
| eminence of his name and personal character, the Society indisputably 
| Owes its existence; and it must be a highg ratification to his lordship as 
well as an honor to the province, that the noble Earl has been so emi- 
nenty seconded by tue literary and learned gentlemen of the colony. 
| The contents of the volume which we now subjoin, show that these 
| transactions should be placed in every public library on the American 


| continent. 

| The first volume of the “ Transactions of the Literary and Histo- 
rical Society” is now published and for sale. ‘They torm a good 
sized octavo volume of 260 pages, exclusive of the catalogue ol the 
Mineralogical Collection belonging to the Society, which contains 72 
pages, and of several maps and lithographic prints. 

The first Article is the Inaugural Address, being an essay on the 
Juridical History of France, antecedent to the year 1063, when the 
Sovereign Council of Quebec was established, the Law, as it was then 
jadministered being the common Law of Lower Canada, This arti- 
cle was wrilten by the Chief Justice, and is a luminous and classical 
digest of the legal system of the Province, ending with a strong re- 
commendation of the necessity of some establishment of a public des- 
cription, where Law might be taught as ascience. The receat de- 
i cision on the subject of M’Gill College affords ground for hoping that 
| this desideratim may hereafier be supplied. 

The Second Article is from the pen of Captain Bayfield, R. N. and 
contains outlines of the Geology of Lake Superior. ‘This paper 
would, from its intrinsic merit, have attracted observation in the mo- 

ither country, rich as she isin every kind of literature. An Article, 
| by Mr. Green, follows, respecting colouring materials produced in Ca- 
‘nada. ‘l'his paper was communicated to the Society of Arts, London, 
with some specimens of ihe raw and the prepared materials, and that 
| Seciety was pleased to award to the writer the gold Isis medal. 

‘he next is an account ef some meteorological phenomena obsery- 
ed in Canada by Captain Bonnycastle, R. E. who has aiso supplied a 
second articleona few of the Rocks and Minerats of Upper Canada. 
| My. A. Stewart has furnished two very interesting papers, the one con- 
taining netes on the Saguenay country, and the «jer a paper on the 
aucient Beruscans or Tyrrhenians. 

The exertions of Mr. Baddclay, R. E. are very conspicuous, com- 
binitig in themselves matter sufficient to occupy nearly 100 pages of 
the book chiefly on the Geognosy of the Saguenay country. We 
may mention the article on the country round the Montmorency—the 
Article on Recent Shells found near Quebec, by Mrs, Sheppard of 
W oodfield—the Journey across the continent of North America by an 
indian Chief—the observations on the plants described by Charlevoix, 
by Mr. W. Sheppard—on the Mystus Cerifera or Myrtle wax-shrub— 
avery curious catalogue of coincidences, which induce the belief of 
the Asiatic origin of the North American tribes, by Major Mercer, R. 
A.—and also a catalogue of Canadian Plants presented to the Society 
by the Countess of Dalhousie. The piates are in general well execu- 
ted, and we hail with sincere pleasure the appearance of a volume, 
| the first production of a Literary Society in this Province. 
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The late Mr. James Eastburn.—We have omitted till vow to men- 
tion the death of avery amiable and highly respectable Englishman, 
whose name should not certainly be immediately forgotten by his 
countrymen. The following, which we find in the Philadelphia Re- 
corder, payssuch a high and certainly well deserved tribute to him, 
that we have the greatest pleasure in transcribihg it and thus acquit- 
ting ourselves of a debt we owe to his friends, his country men, and tu 
his memory. 


“** * Mr. Eastburn was gifted by nature, with a mind far above the 
common order. He was a man of genius, ia the true sense of the word ; 
and his intellectual powers were matured and cultivated by extensive 
reading. Ihave been on intimate terms with kim for many years; and 
am ableto say with confidence, that he was exceeded by no man in 
onr country in the range of his information, in every department of 
literature. This knowledge was particularly remarkable in history and 
divinity ; and his memory was so exceedingly retentive, that, in the 
course of familiar conversation with friends ot congenial feelings and 
views, le was enabled without effort,to make the time spentin his 
company full of interestand instruction. But in how touching and en- 
gaging an aspect, do all thesenatural and acquired attainments present 
themselves to our view. when we see them, as they were in the case of 
our lamented friend, cast as a free and hearty offering before the cross 
of our Divine Redeemer! It was his happinessto be called in early 
life,toan éxperimental acquaintance with the gospel of truth ; and 
this blessed change gave a heavenly direction and influence to all his 
intellectual pursuits. His creat anxiety seemed to be, how he mighybe 
iusefulto mankind, and make others acquainted with those precious 
| truths, which were the consolation of his own heart ; and to this end, 
jand more eminently than ever, in the few last years of his life, all his 
i talents and information were sedu!ously devoted. 

As a promoter of those plans of practical usefulness which distin- 
'gyish the present age, our deceased friend was more than commonly 
efficient. My mind goes back to the period, when the Sunday School 
| System was first commenced in the city of New-York; and when I 
| think of his active agency at that period, in the formation of schools, 
his ltaborious Sundays spent in the cause, and the enlightened an in- 
telligent character of all his exertions, I cannot refrain from affection- 
ate delight atthe remembrance. It must be recollected, that when these 
blessed institutions were first brought before he American public, they 
did not number so many multitudes upon their list of friends.as they can 
show at the present time. Mony doubted of their necessity; some 
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even opposed them with violence; and those servants of Christ, there- 
fore, who then had the discernment to perceive the importance of 
such establishments, the courage to. avow their sentiments, and the 
love of souls to carry them forward in the face of sneers and obliquy, 
deserve thanks from those who are now reaping the rich harvest of 
their exertions. Among these few, washe whose virtues] am now 
commemorating ; and i doubt not, that among the sincerest tears of 
Christian love and fellow-hip shed over his grave, were those of the 
excellent men, who were once asociated with himin the formation 
and arrangement of the New-York Sunday School system. In addi- 
tion to this object of his benevolent care, must be mentioned the Sa- 
vings’ Bank of our city. Notonly was he among the first and most. 
ardent promoters of this useful establishment, but he continued ever 
afterwards to take a deep interest in its concerns; and, even durin 
the last period’of his life, wher his bodily strength was ill fitted for the 
task, he was seen, in regular turn, at his appointed post of voluntary 
and gratuitous labour. 

I have alluded to Mr. Eastburn as a writer in the pages of the Re- 





corder. It has never been known, except to a few of ‘his intimate’ 


We have no belief in the idea, that the Welland Canal will prove — that he was - — of the — weigh have appeared 
me, un si ictus ; : is 
| from time to ti er the signature of Laicus; but, now that his 


eloquent and instructive pen is silent, it isno more than right your 


THE QUEBEC LITERARY AND HISTORICAL | readers should know who it was, that so long employed it for their 


| profit. On the character of those communications, it seems almost 
superfluous for me to speak, except for the purpose of awakening re- 
newed attention to them. They are certainly very delightful speci- 
mens of genius, feeling,.and deep christian experience; and I would 
mention, as more particularly worthy of notice, the paper on the sub- 
ject of missions; (one of the very best, both in manner and matter, 
on that topie, that I ever read.) the Hopeful Youth falling short of 
heaven; the piece on Retrospection, adapted to the New Year; and 
the Essays on Secret Prayer, and on Early Convictions: Whatever 
he wrote, was the result of what he felt within; it was the utterance 
of a cultivated mind, and of a heart touched with the influences of 
Divine grace; and his ability to impart instruction to his readers was 
much increased, Ly several visits made, in the pursuit of health, to 
Engiand, the country of his birth. His Christian soul was warmed 
and animated with what he there saw; he mingled much among the 
best spirits, clerical and lay, of our mother Church of England; and 
he came back fnll of new ideas, and much expanded in views. As it 
is forthe benefit of the living, not less than to commemorate the 
pious dead, that I write this brief notice, permit me here to hold up 
our departed friend as an example to the loyalty of our clinrch, of one 
who, though not aclergyman, devoled his pen io the advancement of the 
cause of truth. He delighted to speak of the things «w heaven, throug: 
the medium of your paper; and these who have read his communica- 
tions Will have seen, that they are marked, not by the spirit of a par 

tizan, not by a desire to promote any peculiar system of policy, but by 
asupreme regard for the one grand object of diffusing, among the 
young and old, the saving and experimental knowledge of gospol 
truth. 

My feelings have extended these remarks fo alength whieh I lad not. 
anticipated:—but yourself, in common with the friends of him who ha 
been thus called to his reward, will receive them with pleasure for the 
sake of their subject ; and to others I trust they may be profitable. Our 
friend has gone tothat world of blessedness, whither a son was ten years 
since called, while in the full career of a ministry, adorned by learning 
accomplishment, and burning zeal for Christ: and that other son, 
whom Providence has placed in a field of usefulness in this great metro- 
polis, will have one additional attraction in the depaited parent, to con- 
nect his thoughts and associations with the unseen realities of heaven 
May the God of mercy be with those whom our friend has left behind ; 
and, above all. may he, through the example now before us, lead those 
in our country who have talents given them them by Providence, and 
who feel the value of religion, to spend those talents in its service,—to 
come out from a vain world.—and, while the day of mercy lasts, to fui 
fil their Master’s precepts.—Occupy till I come. Lucens. 
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The article from Black wood's Magazine on English, Irish, and Scottish 
character, isone of curious speculation and of muchinterest. Itecer 
tainly contains much trath ; but we must take leave to say that the 
darker side of of (he character of each of the three people is shadowed 
out too deeply. The frightful passions and propensities set down by 


the author as appertaining to them, seem rather to mark individual 
than of national character. 





In another part of this day's impression will be jfound an excellent 
article on the trade and manufactures of England, taken from Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. This article is free from the party politics which 
have for months past pervaded the colamns of the journal in question, 
on which account we copy it. It shows clearly, we think, that busi 
ness is not only beginning but has actually began to revive throughout 
England. 

We omitted to state in our number. preceding the last, that the 
beautiful song, The peasant girl from her home must part, composed by 
Bishop, which then appeared in the Albion, had just been published by 
Messrs. Dubois and Stodart, of this city. 








The Misses Gillingham gave a concert of vocal music at the City 
Hotel, on Thursday, assisted by Mr. Geer, who also presided at the 
Piano. The company assembled were highly respectable, and sui. 
ficiently numerous to assure the friends of the young ladies that their 
talents are properly appreciated by the New York public. The seve- 
ral Italian end English songs given in the course of the evening, af- 
forded ample seope for the clear, flexible, and brilliant voices of these 
interesting females. The concert, in all respects, went off excced- 
ingly well. 

THE DRAMA.—The Theatre is now very well attended, and 
theatrical business really seems to revive. ‘The tragedy of Melamora 
drew a prodigious house on Tuesday, and was received with tumul- 
tuous applause throughout the evening. Metamora is the tragedy to 
which Mr. Forrest’s prize of five hundred dollars was awarded; and 
Mr. Stone, formerly of the theatre, is its fortunate author. The piece. 
possesses intrinsic merits, as exhibiting the aborigine of North America 
in a true and of course highly interesting light, and as #ffording to Mr. 
Forrest frequent opportunities of displaying the peculiar force and 
energy of his style ot acting. It was announced for repetition amidst 
the most cordial greetings from all parts of the house. The prologne 
and epilogue are excellent—the former by Col. Wetmore, and the 
latter by Mr. Lawson, gentlemen of this city. Mrs. Hilson was parti 
cularly happy in reciting the epilogue, and Mr. Barrett afforded mucii 
satisfaction in giving the prologue. Last evening was repeeted for the 
4th time, the comedy of the Tines, or Life in New York. ‘This piece 
seems to increase in popularity on each representation 

Mrs. Hilson takes her benefit on Monday, when will be produced the 
tragedy of Lvadne, foliowed§ by the comedy. The happiest day of my 
life. The latter production is now performing with much success in 
London, but has not yet heen seen on the Americen boards, 


ww i D—A ROLLEK BOY, apply a No. 4 William street, up-stuirs, 














(Dee. 19. 

| t\.,.V¥b> TEKS’, 130 Broad Wuy N. ¥.—deo vung of the N. Yoru Lottery, iass 

| n9 No. 17 for 1829, 41, 58, 6, 22, 4. 38. 20, 21, 18 The next Lottery wiil be 

j drawn on We tnesday Dee. 29. 1999. Tickets $5. sheresin Propertion TDer, 19, 
N PLiNDID and Embecitished Boo.s.—The Keepsake, the Gem, Lite; ay Souve 


6% nir, Winter’s Wreath, Bijou, Amulet, Forget Me Not, Talisman, Toeu, Pear!, 
Western Souvenir, Juvenite Keepsske, the tris, Juvenile Forget Me Not, New 
Year's Gift, Youta’s Keepsake, Young Gentlemen’s Library, Young Ladies 1i- 
hrary; sev era! beautiful French Works: Evenings at Home, 2 vols. with 90 cuts 

Bors’ Own Book, with 200 cuts; an assortment of English and American edtions o! 
Classic Authors. in elegant bindings, for sale at 124 Broadway, by A. T. GOODRICH , 
Also, for sule—Tanner’s new Map of the United States in a portable form and on 
rollers; Maps of Europe, Asia, and of the latest and best editions; and a general 
collection of the best Geographical works. (Dec. 49. 
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_ SLEEP ON THY PILLOW. 
A Ballad, with Accompaniments for the Piano Forte, composed by Alex. Lee.—New York, published hy Dubois and Stodart, No. 167 Broadway. 
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BANDS FOR SALE IN THE GENESSEE COUNTRY.—The Lands belong- 


ing to the Pulteney er in the counties of Ontario, Gonessee, Monroe, Or- | 
a 


leans, Livingston, Steuben, 


reasonable prices, and on an extended credit. Those in Ontario, Genessee, Mon- 
roe, avd Orleans counties, are contiguous to the Erie Cunal, and those in Steuben, 
and Alleghany counties, have the advantage of a chea 
down the Susquehannah to Baltimore. Abatewents will be made from credit pri 
ces to purchasers for cash. The title is 4 

executed by the subscriber as chief agentof 
will be executed by 


| 


p and expeditious navigation | bridge. French Master, Mousiour De laHaye. Drawing Master, Mr. Drury. 
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PPER CANADA COLLECE, Established at York.—-Claesical Depart-ment:: 
Principal, the Reverend J. H. Harris,#D.D. late Fellow of Clare Hall, 


Alleghany, are offered for sale. The lands are di- Cambridge ; Vice-Principal, the Reverend T. Phillips, D.D., of Queens College 
vided into small and convenient farins, and will be sold toe wetual settlers ouly, at| Cambridge; Mastors—ihe Reverend 





Matthews, M.A., of Pembroke Hal 
Cambridge; the Reverend W. Boulton, B.A., of Queens College, Oxford. Mathe- 
matical Department: the Reverend C. Dade, M.A., Fellow of Caius’ College, se 

ri- 


ting Master, Mr. G. A. Barber. . Dr. Phil- 








Assistant Writing Master, 


utable, and warranty decds will be | lips will be prepared to receive boarders on the fourth of January next. Terms for 
Pulteney estate. Contracts of sale | Boarders: From six to twelve years of sge, £35 per Ann. Cy.; Above twelve years 


Joseph Vellows at the Land Office at Geneva, in Ontario county, | of age, £41, do. do. These terms include instruction in Divinity, Greek, Latin, 
and by w.w. McCay, 


at the Land Office at Bath, in Steuben county. These lands 
are worthy the attention of emigrants. More particular information will be given 
on application to Mr. Fellows, or to Mr. McCay, or to Mr. James L. Brinckerhoff, 


‘at 33 Kerchente’ Exehange, New York. [Nov.28—ht]} ROBERT TROUP. 


OODBRIDGE SEMINARY.—The Winter Session of this Institution com- 
menced on the Ist. Nov. The Proprietor in consequence of the pressure of 
times, respectfully intorms the public that he has reduced his terms to §6o the ses- 
sion of six months, iocinding board; and, tuition in English, Latiu, Greek, French, 
and Spanish, aud the elements of the Matnematies, with the customary branches 
of an useful and ornamental education. A Professor of the Wrench and Spanish 
resides in the house, and French is constantly spoken in the family. Washing and 
Stationary extra. No student will be received for a less period than a session, and 
the paymentto bein advenee. References of the first respectability will be given. 
Vor further information please to address the Proprietor, 8. Marshall, in New 
York, to the care of Dr. Bartlett, Editor of this Journal; or in the country, to8. 
Marshall, Woodbridge Seminary, N. J. {Nov. 28. 


WN the-epring of 1827, GEORGE BIRT. of London, Grocer and Cider man, 
weot toCork op business, and, without informing his famiiy, sailed from Cork to 
New York. Sincé which no tidings have been heard of him. The distracted state 
ef mind of a wife and six childrev, pressed down by dismay, and latterly by want, 
Teads to this public statement in the hope if any tidings can be eliciied, whether Mr. 
Birt is living or dead, such may be made known tothe Editor of the Albion, New 
York. Mr. Birt is 43 om) of age, 5 feet 7 inches high, black hair, high forehead, 


bald on the top of the head, a deep scar on one of his tittle fingers, sctive and bust- 
img habits. 

















ec. 19, 
[RPO a Tion WanTeD—Shourd this meet the oye of Mr. David Dean, for-| Boston 
merly of Finsbury Cireus, Loudon, and who arrived in this city on the 30th Liverpool 
July last, he may obtain some information which must be advantageous to him, as | Dover, : 


GEO. CHANCE, 


well as reeeive a letter from his family, by apply ry . Place, New York 
“xchange re, .wew Yor 


Nov. 14.) 





ARD TOTHE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warchouse | F. 


tothe house former i Mrs. Latglois, 
doors below St. Paul's ie Fulton wad De 
connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Das 4D 
wo doubt by her atteutionasd puncualityto givesatisiaction 


Ne. 203, Broadway, u few 


-streets. Mrs. Camelohas | cri 


entand has 
(Qctfe. {wt 


French, Writing, Arithmetic, the Mathematics, &c. They atso include Pens, Ink, 

Fire-wood, Washing, and Mending.—No extra charges.—Payments to be made 

quarterly in advance. All Letters addressed to Dr. Phillips will be immediately 

attended to. Each young gentleman to furnish himself with his own Bedding, Tow- 

els, Soap Koife and Fork, and three pair of Shoes. For further particulars apply 

to Wm. Partridge, No. 10 Gold-street, New York , or,if by letter, post paid. 
York, U. C., November 11th, 8829.—| Dec. 5.--3t.] 


OARDEKS WANTED, at No. 16 Water-street, within afew doors of Broad. 
street and Whitehall. The house is new, 4 stories high, containing rooms well 
calculated for a family or single gentlemen. The situation jis central, within two 
minutes’ wal of the Exohanzge and Broadway. Terms moderate. Private apart- 
— and a separate table may be had, if required, on reasonable terms. 
ov. 21.) 
YY ALUABLE Kasi Estate for sale.—The Marmora lrou Works, the privileges, 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereuntd belonging as formerly 
advertised, together with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearing excellent red and 
®vhite pine timber, and other woods suitable for making charcoal, will be sold with- 
out reserve, to the highest bidder, for cash, at Kingston, Upper Canada, on the 9th 
day of October, 1830, at noon. For plans ofthe works, and gther particulars, apply 





























NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Ships Masters _Daysof sailing from , Days of sailing fron 
| New York. Liverpool. 

No.1. New York, Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, Junc!6,Oct. 16, 
4. York, De Cost, “am me 8,| “ 26, * 24, 24; 
3. Manchester, (Sketchly “ 16, “* 16, “ 16,|Mar. 1,July 1,Novr. 1, 
2. Wim. Byrnes, (Hackstaff,; “ 24, * 24, * 24) ** 8 * & “ 8, 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,Jume 1, Oct. 1,| “ 16, ** 16. Wy 
4.Geo. Canning, ‘Allyn, | “ 8 “ 8, “ 8] * O46, * Q4,  Q4, 
3. Caledonia \Rogers, | ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,/Apfil 1,Ang. 1,Dec. }, 
2. John Jay, \Holdrege,| ‘* 24, * 24, « 24) * 8 * B, 8B, 
1. Canada, |Graham, |Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, ‘ 16, “ J6, 
4. Napoleon, \Smith, “« Be Bw Bl & Oa, & 24, O49, 
3. Florida, Tinkham,| ‘ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May 1,Sep- I,Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, Harris, «© 24, “ 94, * Q4) * 8 * 8 * 8, 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |April1,Aug. 1,Dec.1,| ‘ 16, ‘ 16, * 16, 
4. Silas Richards, \Holdrege,, “ 8, “ 8, ‘ 8,| ‘* 24, ** 24, “6 24, 
3. Britannia, ‘Marshall,| ‘ 16, “* 16, ‘* 16,| June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 4, 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, “6 04. “994, “ Oa! * BH BH 8 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: includiny beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old I.ine.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street, No- 
2, New Line.—Owvers, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam!.:- Hicks & Soas.—Nov. ¢ 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. d 

Agentsin Liverpoo{ tst and 3d Line,Cropper,Benson & Co, 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—sand 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters. | Days «hg from, Days of sailing frova, 








o-= + 


Ships. 





New York. 





avre. 
i ‘ » 2 ‘" Ad t) 
to Mr. Manaham on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., Londovu— Messrs. Ho.t.Charlomagne, —- a ae oe a 5M "4 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpoo!—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or to 2.Chas. Carroll E LK ‘ > aol P18" "P10" ” 419 
the subseriber at Montreal. PETER WGILL. |0!4 Line—Havre, Ek _— Mar. 1,Jul Be a. nog 7 28 
Marmora Iron Works, Middle District, Upper Canada, Augus1829. [Oct.3. TP Pia 8 Fell ar. 1,Ju de Sept. Pita 
5 ; >t . woe a 4 an ** ° ° ’ a < A 
BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. i Edw .Quesnel,| Hawiins, | “ 20, «99, « go) "10 "19 10 
Ships. Mastere. | Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 2. Erie, J. Fank, |Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 "99 "20 "29 
Boston. Liverpool. Old Line—Sal!y, R.J.Macy| “ 10, * 10, ** 10/June 4 Oct. 1 Feb. ? 
Mackay, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,.'Feb.20, June 20, Oct. 29, 2. Edw .Bonaffe, | Hathaway] ‘“ 20, ** 20, “ 20) "10 "10 "10 
Howes, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar.20, July 20, Neva OldLine—Prancois ist! W.Skidiiy |May 1,Sept.1,Jan.1}) "20 "20 "90 
Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,|May 20, Sept.20, Jon. 20, 1. Formora, Orne, “10, ** 10, * 10) July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. t 
Amethyst, Nye. Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. 20,| Old Line—De Rham, | Depeyster,} ‘*2¢, “ 20, “ Qo| 10 "10 a0 


ebruary, March July and, August and at such other times as they may be required. 
Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of every des 
ion, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpoo). 
ute—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Uo., T. & J. D. Thofnley C 
rtcon & Co., and Latham Gair, Liyerptol. . 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth day of 


Passage inthe Cabin to or fron: Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 
ding beds, bedding, wine, andstori's of every description. x . 
Oid Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agen? 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.,! and 2, First and Second, or mail lines 
.| Agents, Crassous & Boyd,corner of Wall and Pearl streets .New York. Sgeai? 
» at Havre, 2,0. Quggitel,Pajne—2; Box nate, Boisgerard& Cg. 











